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MIHE is the watched for, in- 
 evitable percursor of many 
hours’ work upon the water 
front—the huge vessel, 
floating in as quietly as a 
log i in a current, with the light vapor 
wavering upward from her tall funnel, 
and her foreign house flag drooping at 
the mast head. She drifts into her dock 
with the eyes of a row of men, who are 
smoking their pipes along the wooden 
string piece, fixed, with a certain pas- 
sive criticism and interest, upon her. 

“What’s she got?” shouts the gang- 
way foreman to the head stevedore. 

“Thirty thousand boxes, sure. Then 
there’s the sulphur ballast, too. Ye 
gotter move lively.” 

“T kin, sor,” says the gangway fore- 
man, resuming his stolid stare at the 
copper-colored patch on his knee. 

The head stevedore stamps off 
through the shed to complete the dis- 
position of the hundred or more men 
in his charge. He is the only person 
anywhere who seems to be bothering 
his head. The others lounge about 
the wharf as care free and somnolent 
as the fishermen one sees hanging their 
feet all day over the still water. 

The towering hull of the steamer 
with the limp flag and lazy coils of 
smoke draws nearer and nearer. The 
captain is standing on the bridge, his 
hands resting on the line close by the 
bell-pull that makes his orders known 
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in the engine room, motionless like a 
figure in a stage scene. There is a 
spell over every one and everything 
which, thus far, remains unbroken; it 
is just here, indeed, that the lingerer 
on wharves, the water-side prowlers in 
2 great seaport like New York receives 
the pecuniary reward of his idle enter- 
prise ; for the arrival of a vessel at her 
pier is not merely the most important 
incident of the neighborhood; in the 
aspect of life on the city front it re- 
flects all that is curious, alluring, hard 
—all that draws people to five in this 
racy region of ramshackle tenement- 
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Tied up to her dock. 


house slums and tall, splendid ships. 
Suddenly a tug boat sets up a furi- 
ous puffing and churns up the water 
under the bows of the incoming craft. 
Another tug picks up a hawser at the 
vessel’s stern and steams away with it, 
leaving a concave sweep of wave be- 
hind. One pushes, butts with its mid- 
get might, the other tows away, until 
between them they swing the immense 
bulk as on a pivot, and head it fair 
for the slip. Then the bight of a haw- 
ser is dropped over a dock post; the 
rope rises in the air, stretches taut, 
and quivers with the strain. Loud or- 
ders, expostulations, cursing, from the 
officers high on the ship’s deck com- 
plete the operation; there is a great 
hurrying to and fro on the wharf; the 
truck drivers press forward and jam 
their wheels together; and with a final 
stretching and squeaking of the giant 
hawsers, the boat glides into position 
before the open doors of the shed. 
“Come now, boys, shake it up there; 
lively now,” yells the head stevedore. 
His arrangement of the campaign be- 
gins to show its value. Number one 
“hold gang,” number one “deck gang,” 
number one “dock gang,” scurry to 





their places, the men who have to 
board the ship pushing and crowding 
in the narrow way. The same move- 
ment takes place immediately at the 
doorways opening on the other num- 
bered hatches. 

The gangway foremen raise their 
hoarse voices. “Here, you, Jimmy, 
Tom, Pat, you lobsters, form a line 
here with yer trucks. Don’t break the 
line there, stay in yer places.” 

The donkey engines spin like mad, 
the blocks whirr and creak, and as the 
first box rises jerkily out of the hold 
the rumble of the hand trucks begin 
to go on unceasingly throughout the 
day, and perhaps the night, against 
the background of sputtering steam, 
ropes groaning dismally, and the two 
horse trucks rolling off with heavy 
loads. The men work like slaves, and 
the foremen like slave-drivers, as the 
broad chutes pour out the stores. 

So the day’s labor begins; it may 
last for the customary stretch of ten 
hours, or it may be prolonged at 
double-time charges, on and on, until 
at the break of morning another shift 
of men is turned to. The pace would 
lav the typical college strong man on 
a bed of sickness, but these Irishmen 
are tough and wiry as terriers, or they 
are hulking, loose-limbed giants as 
tireless as machines of iron. The 
‘longshoreman is the hardest, and at 
the same time the most affluent char- 
acter on the water front. He works 
harder than the sailor and, unlike 
Fo’c’le Jack, he spends his own money 
himself. 

I am speaking of the better class of 
dock workers. There are two distinct 
sorts, the Irish and the Italians. The 
typical firm of stevedores (contractors 
they call themselves) has an Irishman 
for the senior, an Italian for the junior, 
partner: O’Brien & Magnani (the lat- 
ter being generally known as “Mac” or 
“McGinnis” notwithstanding) would 
be a representative house on South or 
West streets. Sometimes the “dago” 
member is red-headed and carries 
other distinguishing marks, but he al- 
ways knows how to round up the 
“Guinea” population when the time 
comes, and in paying them off he 
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usually manages to let a percentage of 
their earnings remain in his hands. The 
business of unloading vessels is entire- 
ly in the hands of the stevedore who 
gets his job from the steamship com- 
pany to clear the ship and who has 
his following like 
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money, and a furious haste to dissipate 
it. And the hard characters are likely 
to be the favorites with the boss. There 
was one “Big Dan” Costigan who was 
more in demand a year or two ago 
than any man on South street. He 
toyed with his work. 





any other boss of 
labor. Forty cents 
an hour is the union 
rate for ‘longshore- 
men, and _ night 
work brings in 
sixty-five. An aver- 
age week provides 
the opportunity of 
working from thirty 
to forty hours, so 
that a man who 
makes a point of 
being on hand when 
he is wanted may 
make good wages. 
A certain propor- 
tion are married and 
have homes- on 
Cherry Hill, or if 
they are employed 





Without using up, 
apparently, a tithe 
of his great 
strength he could 
raise with one arm 
a piece of iron cast- 
ing which three men 
could not budge; 
and what was no 
fancy play, he 
would carry hun- 
dred pound boxes 
of fruit on his shoul- 
der the whole length 
of the wharf, if need 
be, all day long 
without slackening 
his step. “Big Dan” 
was appreciated. 
“One night we 
had a baby bliz- 








on the big trans- 


atlantic steamship 
piers, that aristocracy among water- 
side occupations, they may own 


houses in Greenwich Village on the 
curious, butt-ended streets in that 
quarter of the town. 

These sober, self-respecting work- 
men are not by any means representa- 
tive; their moderate lives do not em- 
body the true stories of the water front. 
“Drunk and disorderly,” as recorded 
on the police station blotters, are a 
great many more. Ex-stokers and 
men who have been firemen at sea 
make the best cargo handlers, | am 
informed by a stevedore who knows. 
Some bullies of the forecastle also drift 
into the way of shore employment, 
finding it more to their taste to keep 
in regular touch with the dangerous 
and disreputable dives and thieving 
hang-outs for seafaring men dotting 
the neighborhood. A spell of urre- 
mitting toil that a horse would wilt 
under, then a hungry wait in the long 
line on the sidewalk before the con- 
tractor’s small window; at last, the 





A question of striking. 


zard,” said the big 
fellow’s boss to me, 
“not enough of a storm to trouble the 
vessels much at sea, but a very nasty 
time of it we had along shore. People 
froze to death in the streets. It was 
bleedin’, blindin’ cold; cold enough to 
freeze a drop of water out of a pipe; 
and the air till mornin’ was full of fine 
ice. There was a ship due off the dock 
at seven o’clock, and after we'd pried 
the shed door open I looked around 
for Dan. It was a h—! of a day’s 
piece of work we had ahead of us, and 
we wanted that feller sure. 

“Nuthin’ doin’. Not a sign of him. 
The vessel was tied up in the dock— 
the old Bandmaran, you remember her, 
used to run to Liverpool,—with as fine 
a deck load of ice as ever you see. It 
was like liftin’ an asphalt pavement to 
get at them hatches. I had ’em hus- 
tlin’ that mornin’. After a while along 
comes a truck driver, and he says to 
the boys that he had something to 
show ‘em. I left one of my men in 


charge and walked the length of the 
wharf with him to where he had his 
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wagon in the street a little to one side 
of the shed. 

“The driver was tellin’ me that when 
he come to pull out, havin’ left his 
truck there all night, the wheel struck 
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up. It was Dan, frozen so solid that 
one arm stuck out like a scarecrow. 
We took him in by the stove and 
thawed him out by a red-hot fire, and, 
[ tell you, after we’d poured a couple 
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an obstruction and stuck fast. He 
poked around and found a man under- 
neath frozen fast in a big mess of ice, 
and then he let out his holler. We got 
down an’ pried him out, and stood him 


of good drinks of whiskey into him 
that man turned to with his hand truck 
and worked full time. 

“He’d gone on one of his reg’lar 
sprees, and he lay down and slept that 
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awful night under the wagon as com- 
fortable as you and me in our beds. 


Stories of brute toughness and Hom- 
eric endurance are tenderly preserved 


in the folk lore of the waterfront. How, 
for another instance, Scipio Flan- 
agan, “the biggest nigger in the busi- 
ness,” supported the entire weight of 
an immense packing case, weighing 
upwards of eighteen hundred, on his 
prostrate body. The negro held the 
hand truck to receive the case, which, 
in the hands of kalf a dozen men, was 
being balanced at just the right angle 
to slip into place. But it hit the edge 
of the truck and knocked it away, and 
the negro unluckily lost his footing and 
fell flat with the great box on top of him. 
He shrieked in terror and groaned, it 
was said, like a syren whistle; but 
when a gang of fifteen men lifted the 
thing bodily and pulled him out, all he 
did was to screw his fists into his eyes 
like a big child, stretch his long limbs 
grotesquely and return to work. Of 
course he talked about this feat for 
many a day. 

Political discussion, labor argu- 
ments, the strife between capital, rep- 
resented by the big steamship lines, 
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Where a dozen on the 
half shell cost 
twelve cents. 


and the workmen 

included in the once 

powerful ‘longshore- 

men’s union,—these 
are also matters of the day’s con- 
versation in the dingy saloons with 
the wan squares of mirror displaying 
a drapery of dirty tissue paper in fly- 
specked festoons and rosettes, the 
greasy bar, and damp, sawdust-cov- 
ered floor. The company is a varied 
one; crimps, boarding masters, board- 
ing-house runners, agents for dance 
halls and sailors’ brothels, agents for 
tailors and crayon portrait men, fakirs 
with charms and pain-killing medi- 
cines, come there for business or for 
pleasure, and relieve the monotony of 
the inevitable sea talk with their in- 
sinuating gabble; how Sams, the mate 
of the Tropic Bird, “tole me to go aloft 
an’ unbend the mainsail, an’ I said I 
wouldn’t unbend no mainsail on that 
ship; not till I got my rights and jus- 
tice neither ;” this you hear until you 
begin to wish that Sams and this free- 
born Liverpool dock-rat had clinched 
and rolled together into the silent sea 
But at last the fateful chord is struck. 
Perhaps at the other corner of the place 
some newcomer says a word or two on 
the subject of the great strike—there 
is only one strike, when the allied, 
amalgamated ones, armed with their 
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terrible hooks and employing pieces 

of scantling for prodding work, stood 

off for unnumbered hours a horde of 

scabs who had come, accompanied 

officially (but not with their good 

wishes) by a score of policemen, to 

take their places. The topic interests 

every one; a discussion is not to be 

avoided, there is no wish to avoid it. 
In a saloon on Coenties Slip, where, 

by the way, more seafaring and quasi- 

seafaring folk congregate than in any 

other spot this side of the 

water, | heard an orator 

the other day explaining 

to a sullen but attentive 

audience why it was, in 

his view, a worse than 

useless thing to join a 

labor union. The orator 

was also the _ bartender, 

and it was impossible 

not to admire both his 

command of his sub- 


ject and of his trade 
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as he distributed the drinks in front 
of him with a most genial and pressing 
flourish, and then with the very next 
breath demolished the arguments of 
the opposition scornfully. 

“T tell you, all the troubles of the 
workingmen they have brought upon 
themselves,” he said; “that’s the truth. 
They go on strike and refuse to work, 
and then the capitalists have to import 
a lot of cheap dago labor to fill their 
places, and then, by the time the first 
fellers are starved 
out and ready to 
turn to at most any 
price, there ain’t 
jobs enough to go 
around. That’s the 

way it all 
began. 
What's 
done can’t 
ever be 
undone, 
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You’re all in a fix that you got your- 
selves into, and the best way, the only 
way, to get along and scratch out a 
living is to hold on to what you've got, 
if you’ve got it; which ain’t always the 
case,” he added inclusively. “Strikes! 
They're about as much consequence 
in the world as the mee-yowing of my 
cat!” 

“’Fore I'd work for a dorg’s wage 
I'd strike every time,” remarked a red- 
faced man, negligently lowering his 
glass so that a little of the beer slopped 
into the sawdust. 

“Yes, an’ what good ‘ud it do you? 
You threw up yer 


It is always the same on the water 
side in the old city of New York; busy, 
populous, rowdy; the lights shining 
behind the soiled window panes in the 
disreputable hotels are never out at 
any time of the night. On one side of 
the thoroughfare are the well-kept, 
housed-in piers, each with a prowling 
watchman at the gate, and the great, 
black, rising forms of vessels; on the 
other the bazaar-like noises and teem- 
ing hospitality greeting alike the sea- 
man just landed from a voyage of six 
months in the East, and every other 
inhabitant of the favored locality. The 

entertainment is for 





good jobs, and you 
got drunk for a week, 
and you smashed a 
bloody lot of heads, 
and ended in_ the 
cooler. Result: pay 
same as before, or 
mebbe a little less. 
How was it up in the 
railroad sheds? They 
was gettin’ twenty- 
three, and they struck 
till they got twenty. 
They struck again, 
and it was eighteen. 
Now they struck so 
often they’ve run it 
down to fifteen.” 
There was no reply 
to this. The black 








™] grown men, women 
being strangers as in 
a mining camp. You 
will hardly meet 
many children on the 
water front; when 
they do come for a 
taste of the novel ex- 
citement of crawling 
under wagons or of 
throwing sticks into 
the water at the in- 
vitation of occasional 
dogs, they must 
needs look — sharp 
about them or they 
will find themselves 
very much in some 
angry person’s way. 

The stillness and 





cat advanced from 
where it had been 
sleeping by the stove, flicked its paws, 
arched its back, and after stretching 
luxuriously, tipped out, blinking 
through the crack in the door into 
the street. The next thing that oc- 
curred was a sudden altercation be- 
tween two “dagoes.” “I pay twenty- 
five dollar to the big Tammany man to 
getta me job,” one of them kept re- 
peating. “That’s all right,” answered 
the other, impatiently. “But the ‘lec- 
tion was no good, and the Tammany 
man gotta no job for you, got ncthin’, 
nothin’.” “I wanta my job or my 
twenty-five dollar x 

“Say, Guinea, you're talkin’ too loud 
with yourself,’ put in some one per- 
emptorily, and shut off the argument. 








Half wharf rat—half longshoreman. 





mystery of the sea, 
the true atmosphere 
of ships are really found, as nowhere 
else, on the other side of the East 
River; in Brooklyn, especially at 
Erie basin, where the warships go 
to dry dock, and where (more 
noteworthy fact) you may discover, 
packed snugly behind the breakwater, 
more kinds and conditions of craft than 
any one man hath knowledge of. 
Great, blunt-nosed, black colliers and 
grain boats,—the “puffin’ Billies” of 
the English merchant fleet ; clipper line 
sailing vessels, berthed deck to deck, 
their yards braced aback; seedy brig- 
antines making a shameless display of 
their outworn lines and pea-green 
bilge; lumber schooners from the St. 
Croix River; lumber schooners with 
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Georgia pine ; ocean-going barges that 
were formerly the hulls of merchant- 
men ; canal-boats filled with grain from 
up the State,—the chimney smokes for 
dinner in the little turreted cabin,— 
these make up a populous city with 
this marked and pregnant peculiarity, 
that it shares nothing with the lands- 
man’s town, and is sufficient unto it- 
self in its dreamy quiet and charm. 
All day, it is true, the place hums like 
an immense factory; but after dark 
you may wander around in the dusky 
litter of its wharves and breathe in the 
quaint smells of the shipping, with 
nothing to break in upon the silence 
but the muffled throbbing of an engine 
concealed in the huge depths of a grain 
elevator, or the distant whirr of a trol- 
ley car. 

I well remember an October even- 
ing at the end of one of those deserted 
piers that stand far out into the harbor 
and so command the whole wide sweep 
of water from the Battery, past Liberty 
Island, to the twinkling lights on 
Staten Island, and of the vessels 
anchored down the bay. Along one 
side of the interminable stone pier 


stood a row of warehouses, built of 


brick, without windows, and looming 
in vague and dismal proportions; on 
the other multiple lines of canal-boats 
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The stevedore. 





were crowded together, side by side, 
as close as the blocks in a city pave- 
ment; the shadowy figures of a man 
and a dog sitting on the deck of one in 
the foreground; and beyond a space of 
open water, then a mass of ships and 
lines of spars spread against the sky. 
An artist had material for his pencil 
here, a poet for dreams; but the true 
genius of the place soon appeared in 
the person of a drunken under-lord of 
the quarter deck, whose claims to 
recognition were too definite to be de- 
nied. Dressed in a stiff suit of ‘long- 
shore tailor’s brown, he came rolling 
out of the darkness, crablike in gait, 
lurched straight up to the string-piece 
at the edge of the water, balanced him- 
self for a moment, and, inserting his 
fingers between his teeth, gave vent 
to a long, almost inaudible swish. 
Then, seeing that he had company, he 
pivoted about. 

“Call ferry,” he volunteered, affably. 
“Know my whis’-—my whish’—my 
wissle.” He then proceeded to dance 
about in most alarming proximity to 
the opening where a small stair led 
down to a float. I caught hold of him 
and remarked that he’d be overbuard 
the next thing, reflecting a moment 
later that this aspersion on his so- 
briety would probably tempt him to 
make an exhibition of special feats. 
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But he took no notice, giving, in- 
stead, a second peremptory, noiseless 
“wissle”. “Mate of that bark,” he ex- 
plained; “dam dagoes in the fo’c’sle. 
There’s ferry.” 

A heavily-built rowboat did indeed 
cross over and leave a batch of sailors. 
As soon as the last one had clambered 
up the diminutive steep steps, the 
mate, with a most astonishing manceu- 
ver, his gold watch chain flying out, 
wheeled round and bore down upon 
the opening, poised gracefully for a 
second above it, then with a triumph- 
ant wave of the arm suddenly tot- 
tered down all the steps at a plunge, 
and brought up with perfect compo- 
sure on the broad stern seat. 

The Brooklyn water front, with its 
open piers, would be the very place 
to find harbor thieves profitably at 
work. The police deny, however, that 
any considerable number of these ma- 
rauders are at large; common .coal 
thieves, and rope thieves, and hoboes 
who watch their chance to pilfer some- 
thing of value off a ship, still exist ; and 
in default of any loud complaints to the 
contrary, we must accept the police in- 
formation at its face value. Certainly 
the old times when gangs of river 
pirates paraded _ their 


profession 
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openly, making hold-ups on _ the 
wharves and looting the cabins of ves- 
sels and then rowing off securely to 
the old Fourth Ward, are passed. 

Great is the contempt in which the 
old line thieves hold their successors 
of the present generation; those 
wretched examples of what it means to 
be a fifth rate criminal, who sleep un- 
der wagons in the summer time in the 
filth of the street, and in winter stow 
away wherever they can evade the 
warehouse watchman. They have not 
even the self-respect of their class, for 
on provocation they will work for 
wages, if the job is not too long or too 
severe. The true river pirate is really a 
modest-seeming gentleman, in charge 
of his own saloon, “hop joint,” or 
waterside lodging house. He stands 
well with the police, although he has 
“done his bit” in prison for felonies. 
One well-known character, whose 
name it would hardly be fair to print, 
is so fond of telling a certain little 
story, however, that almost any one 
who drops into his place and makes the 
proper salaam to the distinguished old 
rascal may hear it. 

“T'll tell you how my hair turned 
white,” he begins, with an infinite slv- 
ness of manner. “I was learning my 
trade as a shoemaker out in Trenton, 
in Jersey, when a copper comes into 
the prison shop and looks me over. 
Thinks I, ‘He’s after me for that job I 
did in Hoboken. My God! he’s going 
to put me away again after I get out of 
here.’ It was only a minute he looked 
me over, and then went on as if he 
didn’t know me. But just in that time 
my hair turned white as snow.” 

It is not his kind, with his soft hands 
and insinuating eye, nor the sailor,— 
inoffensive soul, more sinned against 
than sinning,—nor the crimp, nor the 
landshark, nor any but one of the 
types that grade from the doors of 
plenty down to the gutters of Hobo 
Land that really count on the water 
front: it is the man who unloads ships, 
who pushes his truck up and down the 
chute in all weathers, always with the 
stevedore’s voice in his ears, “Keep 
a-goin’ there ; keep a-going’!” 











THE CICADA 


By A. HYATT VERRILL 
With photographic illustrations by the author 


HE song of the locust is famil- 
iar to us all, and yet. how few 
are acquainted with the life 
history of this common in- 

sect, or are aware that the singer is 

not a locust at all, but a cicada, a mem- 
ber of an entirely different order from 
the true locusts of the Orient and our 
western ! These latter have 





states! 
probably proved a greater scourge to 
mankind than any other insect, are 
nothing more or less than grasshop- 
pers. 

Like all well-regulated insects, the 
cicada begins his existence within an 
egg, carefully deposited by his parent 
in a tiny slit in twigs or fruit. The lit- 
tle grub, as soon as hatched, at once 
descends to mother earth, within whose 
bosom he industriously sets to work to 
bury himself. 

Safe beneath the reach of frosts, our 
friend spends the winter months, sus- 
taining life by sipping the sap of neigh- 
boring roots. Even when warm 
weather comes again and other cicadas 
sing gaily from their trees, the sub- 
exile 


terranean remains within the 
ground, daily growing larger and 
stronger, until a second winter has 


come and gone. Then a strange rest- 
lessness possesses him, and burrowing 


steadily upward, he at last emerges 


from his long retirement on some 
warm, moist, August morning. A 


rough, horny, earth-colored creature 
he is, with strong hooked feet and 
bulky body. Clumsy is he also, and 
staggering along he gropes blindly 
about for some perpendicular object, up 
which he laboriously begins to climb. 
Presently a slight quiver shakes his 
form and a little crack opens a-down 
his back. It seems almost as if his un- 
wonted exertions had actually burst 
his horny shell, as the gaping wound 
reveals 2 mass of damp material with- 
in. Slowly the split widens and a 
broad and massive head, equipped with 
two great, shining eyes, pushes up- 
ward through the opening, and we 


realize that the birth of a cicada is 
taking place. 

Slowly and surely the head slips 
forth, and we note between the two 
large eyes, a group of smaller ones 
which scintillate with golden luster, 
seeming to glow with satisfaction at 
again viewing the world of sunshine. 
With a smooth, gliding motion the 
thorax follows the head, and even as 
we watch, the first pair of legs are 
drawn forth and waver feebly about 
seeking for some hold. After these 
first legs follow the wings,—tiny, 
wrinkled, pulpy mats of dull green — 
folded close against the body. Fully 
one half the cicada is by this time free, 
and yet the soft and flimsy legs have 
grasped no support and the whole 
weight of the new-born creature is held 
by the dry pupa-case still adhering by 
the now lifeless claws. Slowly and 
cautiously the tender insect bends for- 
ward towards the twig or branch, feel- 
ing carefully with its little legs until at 
last the tender toes grasp the bark. 
For a moment he moves not, gather- 
ing all his strength for a final effort. 
Then exerting all the power of his new- 
formed muscles, he tugs and pulls and 
strains. Ah, he is almost free! only a 
bare quarter inch remaining within the 
wrinkled shell that for so long had 
been his home. One more tug and he 
is free at last, and without more ado 
he crawls deliberately upward. 

As he reaches a convenient spot, 
however, he stops to look about, and 
now for the first time he seems to 
realize that those soggy lumps upon 
his back must be intended for some 
use. Raising them slowly he waves 
them back and forth. They bear but 
slight resemblance to wings and yet as 
fanned by the air and dried by the 
sun, they spread and grow before our 
eyes, they imperceptibly assume a 
definite shape, and within a few mo- 
ments have actually been transformed 
into delicate, lace-like organs of flight, 
although the transition has been so 





4. Even as we watch, the first pair 
of legs are drawn forth. 


follows the head. 
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2. A broad, massive head pushes 
upward through the opening. 


crack opens 


adown his back. 


1. Presently a little 
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gradual that 
we scarce can 
say when the 
change took 
place. Now 
that the cicada 
has discovered 
his wings, it 
occurs to his 
mind that 
flight is in 
many ways 
preferable to 
walking, and, 
quick as a 
flash, the 
gauzy wings 
vibrate, and 
with such as- 
surance as if 
he had flown 
all his days, 
the little fellow 
flips up and 
out of sight 
with a happy, 
cheerful buzz, 
to disappear 
among the 








net, the giant 
of his tribe,— 
known as 
Sphecius or 
the cicada-kill- 
er. It is the 
largest and 
fiercest of our 
hornets or 
wasps and 
constructs a 
burrow two 
feet or more in 
depth, within 
which it lays 
its eggs, pro- 
visioning each 
cell with a liv- 
ing cicada ren- 
dered uncon- 
scious and 
helpless by ju- 
dicious  sting- 
ing. 

Many peo- 
ple will per- 
haps wonder 
how it happens 
that the “‘lo- 








leaves, where 
for the few 
short weeks of 
his life he will 





cust’s” song 
may be heard 
every summer, 
if, as stated, 


remain singing Seventeen year locusts, showing transformation from the larva re- 


his stridulous 
song and sucking the life-blood of the 
trees; a happy-go-lucky creature with 
scarce a care. 

But if the mind of the cicada has 
room for fear, surely the “locusts” 
must live in mortal terror, terror of an 
ogre; a great brown and black and 
yellow brigand, who, coming on swift 
and silent wings, may at any instant 
swoop down and seize the loudly-sing- 
ing, unsuspecting creature, and stab- 
bing him with a cruel, poisoned dag- 
ger, bear him off in triumph to his 
dungeon ‘neath the ground, where, 
stunned and inert, he remains until the 
hungry progeny of his captor hatch 
from their eggs and fall upon him, 
rending him with ravenous jaws and 
literally eating him alive. This ogre 
of the cicadas——their greatest and 
most dreaded enemy,—is a huge hor- 


larva to adult. 


quires two 
years to reach maturity. The secret 
lies in the fact that there are, and al- 
ways have been two broods alternating, 
so that like the poor, the locusts are 
with us always. The life history of the 
‘“seventeen-year locust,”’— a distinct, 
reddish-colored species of cicada,—is 
precisely like that of the common 
species described, except that in this 
case the metamorphosis requires 
seventeen years in the northern and 
thirteen years in the southern States, 
throughout which period the grub re- 
mains in the earth. In some parts of 
the country these seventeen-year vis- 
itors have several broods, so that the 
paradox of seventeen-year locusts ap- 
pearing within a year or two of each 
other often occurs, and ignorant per- 
sons at once surmise that some great 
calamity is about to befall them, 
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IS is a very old story, and 

the people in it are long 
since dead. In old books 
there are old narratives— 
very dull; and all this is in 
an old book, wherein are described a 
hundred battles all alike, but do not 
expect to find there the story as it is 
written, because such books deal only 
with the most exalted folk, and leave 
out everything that one would like to 
know. 

In Smyrna of old time, as now, were 
many peoples, boiling in their city as 
water does in a pot—peoples of that 
many-nationed smaller Asia, who hate 
one another; in Smyrna, too, were 
merchants of Italy and the West, and 
knights with beards pointing to the 
cross upon their breasts, and docks 
with warehouses, and endless shipping, 
and streets of bazaars smelling of 
leather and spices and all the products 
of the East. Demetri, a Greek, sold 
sweetmeats and dried fruits in such a 
street, and Theodosia, his daughter, 
watched the people who passed by. 
She was eight years old, with a straight 
nose, and black hair like skeins of 
rumpled silk upon her brow; and once, 
watching, she saw a man wide as two 
men and tall as a man and a head, with 
a red lion worked in linen upon his 
front, big as a bushel. As the man 
came along, a little son of Hatita, a 
seller of hammered brass, ran out be- 
fore him, and the man bent down to 
speak to him. When the little son 
looked up to see what thus obstructed 
the way, he saw a sight of horror—the 
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man with the lion, nothing less, and a 
great beard sticking out upon his chest 
like brushwood growing on a moun- 
tain. Then the little son shrieked, and 
ran away; and Theodosia laughed, and 
the man saw her. 

“Ai! another one!” he cried. 

And he put forth a great hand and 
scooped Theodosia up from among her 
sweetmeats and dried fruits. 

“Hey, this one is not afraid,” he said. 

Then another man came, with no 
lion but a thing like a cross cut in 
two worked on a short mantle 

“Look at this one,” said the 
with the lion. 

They set Theodosia down and looked 
at her; Demetri, the Greek, looked on 
and smiled; and suddenly the two put 
their hands upon their knees and 
roared laughter. The street of bazaars 
stopped its business and looked on 
solemnly while these two laughed. 

“Who are you, little asked 
the man with the lion. 

“T am the daughter of that one— 
Demetri.” 

“But your name?” 

“Theodosia. And thine?” 

“Derrick.” 

“And that other? 

“Henry.” 

Then Theodosia crooked 
him, and he bent down 

“Why did you say, ‘See this one’? 

“Because I have been a long time 
out of my own country, where I left 
some creatures about the bigness of 
you—but not like that fat boy, who 
wears no clothes, afraid.” And here 


man 


one?” 


a finger at 
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he looked again at the little son of 
Hatita, and worked his beard up and 
down; whereat the little son ran away 
again. 

At this the man with the demi-cross 
spoke for the first time in a voice which 
seemed to come rumbling from the 
soles of his feet before it broke loose 
at his lips :— 

“Prut! it iss the hair. He thinks a 
robber iss looking at him oudt of a 
woodt.” 

Theodosia smiled at them. Now 
when Theodosia smiled, light rippled 
all over her face as ripples run over 
a pond of clear water. 

“Are you of the knights?” she asked. 

“This Henry is of the knights, but 
not a knight; [ am with the knights, 
hut not of them. I am a very won- 
derful man, and speak all languages.” 
And he worked his beard again, but 
Theodosia was not afraid. Most of all, 
Theodosia admired the knights— 
Brother Philibert de Villaneuve, a very 
old knight who had been a captive 
among the corsairs; and Brother 
Geoffrey Mareschal, an English 
knight; and Brother Henri de Magna- 
ville, a young knight who had been 
brought up from boyhood in a Com- 
mandery of the Order; and many 
others, going through the streets of the 
bazaars in their black mantles, with 
the cross upon their breasts—all these 
Theodosia admired; but they never 
saw Theodosia. 

“Best, I like the knights,” said Theo- 
dosia; and Derrick laughed. 

“Those are not for you,” he said. 
“Three things, you understand, they 
have vowed; and one is not to cast 
their eyes upon women.” 

“T am a little girl.” 

“Little girls will one day be women.” 

“That is true. And they are right,” 
said Theodosia, sighing. “TI, too, like 
men better.” 

And at this Derrick laughed louder 
than before, and went away, laughing; 
but afterwards Theodosia watched al- 
ways to see that same man again. 

Now, to understand this story you 
must know some things which went 
before it and were like a prologue, 

though all this is history, and dull; be- 
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sides which, it is politics and the gov- 
erning of kingdoms, both uninterest- 
ing things in themselves. How once, 
when there was a Pope at Avignon, 
and the East was reaching bloody 
scimiters toward the West, and the 
West was putting forth bulwarks 
against the East, a Grand Master of 
the Order of St. John had come out 
weeping from an audience with the 
Pope—tears upon his cheeks, tears 
strung like pearls upon the hairs of his 
beard; and the reason for his tears 
was this, that the Pope—who was 
Pope Gregory XI.—had ordered a gar- 
rison of the knights sent into Smyrna; 
in grief and bitterness of spirit the 
Grand Master foresaw a great disaster 
preparing for his Order, the banner 
of the cross trampled under foot, and 
knights dying. In that old book, who- 
ever will may read it. So the Pope 
threatened excommunication; and the 
knights went into Smyrna, and a sword 
hung over them. At all times the city 
was surrounded by infidels as though 
by the Nile in flood, and nowhere on 
all the mainland of the East was the 
banner of the Cross to be seen but 
here; by winter and summer there was 
no rest—knights died, and new knights 
came; many years went by, and still 
the sword hovered over their heads and 
had not fallen; but at Smyrna—and this 
was written by Cherefeddin Ali, of 
Yedz, whoever he may have been— 
“nothing was to be seen but torrents 
of blood flowing into the sea.” And 
now we can come back to the story. 


| HERE were most amazing 
things going on. Everywhere 
there were wars and rumors 
of battles—nations crushed 
under the heel—and the East was 
trembling under the tread of the em- 
pire-maker. The caravans of mer- 
chants were delayed, or had vanished; 
outside the city little bands of horse- 
men went to and fro like whirlwinds 
from the desert; murders were done 
among the ruins of the old city, stand- 
ing on an amphitheater of hills, and 
men were found dead beside the roads. 
But in the bazaar Theodosia sat and 
watched the people. 























Like leaves sucked up by an eddy of wind. 
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Once she saw the street quite over- 
flow with men from the galleys of the 
Order—men of all climes, rolling in 
their walk—for the galleys of the Or- 
der frequented every sea, and drew 
men from the farthest Commanderies 
of Europe. Once she saw Brother 
John of Perugia, who some said was 
a nephew of the Pope, and once, Broth- 
er William de Mine, Grand Hospitaller 
of the Order—a very great man, hold- 
ing his shoulders a little bent, as 
though by a burden; and many times 
she saw Derrick. 

“Wait,” said Derrick once, passing 
with other men, “I must speak with 
my lady.” 

“Am I indeed thy lady?’ asked 
Theodosia. 

“Why not? You were not afraid, 
and you like men.” 

“But what is that—to be thy lady?” 

“It is this—I say thou art the most 
beautiful of little girls, and if any deny 
it, him I fight.” 

“That is nice,” said Theodosia. 

“Moreover, what you say, that 
must do.” 

“That is nice, too,” said Theodosia. 

Then she mentioned him to bend 
down. 

“Is it true,’ she asked, “what they 
are saying?” 

“What is that?” 

“All day people talk in the street. 
They say he is coming.” 

Then Derrick looked about him, and 
saw that it was so. Already some of 
the bazaars had been closed; in the 
street the people put their heads to- 
gether and talked—Hatita, the seller 
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of hammered brass, and Eusuf, the 
merchant, and the Jewish money- 
changer, Eleazar. And suddenly Der- 
rick’s face became shot all over with 
thin veins and the whites of his eyes 
grew red. 

“Body of—! What people are these? 
Already the children are frightened in 
the streets!” 

“Ts it true?” asked Theodosia. 

“How do I know if it is true or not? 
Who knows what will be?” 

But that was the last day Eleazar 
the money-changer was seen in the 
street; he had gone away in a ship of 
the Order—he and others. When 
Demetri saw this, he said :— 

“This time the sword must hang very 
low over the city.” 

Still, being a poor man, he opened 
every day his bazaar, and waited for 
buyers; but the women went to the 
churches, and in the churches now the 
Holy Mother and her Son upon the 
Cross floated day and night in incense 
After a time it began to rain, storms 
going to and fro among the hills like 
marching armies, and the streets be- 
came mud; then came folk flying for 
shelter behind the walls of the city, 
until the street was almost as full as 
it had been before the others went 
away—but it was not from the storms 
that these people fled, and after they 
had come they went about pouring 
their stories of fear into the ears of 
others. And last of all came the em- 
pire-maker, and men crowded to the 
walls to look at him. 

“That iss he,” said Henry to Der 
rick, “yonder mit de horse.” Theo- 
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dosia was with them, and Demetri and 
others. She looked and saw an old 
man with a white beard riding on a 
horse. 

“Why is he on horseback?” asked 
Theodosia—"‘he is so old.” 

“It iss pecause he has made this a 
Holy War.” 

So Theodosia was sorry for the em- 
pire-maker, because he was old, and 
sat on horseback in’the rain; but Der- 
rick’s face grew shot with veins as it 
had done before. 

“That is he,” he cried, “that is the 
Tartar. Come nearer, come a little 
nearer!" and he shook his crossbow 
at him. 

Always, Theodosia watched the 
knights. When the hills were covered 
with men whose spear-blades stood 
thick as blades of grass; when the 
tents of the Tartar made bright the 
days, and his fires lighted the nights— 
then the knights put off their black 
mantles. Neither in the castle nor in 
the town was a black mantle to be seen, 
but instead, short surcoats of red, bear- 
ing the white cross, and red trappings 
upon all the harness. And once in this 
time Theodosia saw the Grand Hos- 
pitaller—in armor, going with the 





Archbishop toward the walls. Now, 
the armor of the Grand Hospitaller was 
traced all over with thin lines of gold 
in fine Italian work, and in part was 
gilded, and he wore on a chain a Grand 
Cross of the Order, so that he blazed 
as he walked. Men who looked at 
him saw only the proud, thin face of 
a great man, looking with scorn upon 
the world; but the eyes of men are not 
the eyes of women. His look wan- 
dered over Theodosia, and did not see 
her; but Theodosia saw the Grand 
Hospitaller indeed, the man who in his 
heart was crying, as the Grand Mas- 
ter had cried once to Pope Gregory 
XI.: “The Turk is all about it ; whence 
can help come to us in that city?” 
Other women saw this too, but not the 
men. And for the first time Theodosia 
grew afraid. 

“I am thy lady,” she said to Der- 
rick. 

“That is true.” 

“Take me from this place—take me 
away!” 

“That I cannot do. But no harm 
shall come to you from those men. 
Body of—! would they kill children! 
See, I will swear it on the cross.” 

So Derrick swore it upon the dagger 
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hilt. He went about always now in a 
jazerine jacket of steel plates, with a 
crossbow hanging at his back. 

After this things happened very fast 
indeed ; but it is all in the books. And 
the Tartar walled in the city from the 
sea, with a wall of wood and stone, 
standing in the waters of the harbor; 
and away and afar on the blue bay the 
ships of the Order went back and forth 
like birds frightened from their nests. 
There was sickness in the city, and 
smells of sickness came out from the 
houses. By day and by night the em- 
pire-maker poured his thousands 
against the walls, and by day or night 
they were met always by the cross 
stretched upon the breasts of men, un- 
til he was half-crazed by meeting such 
resistance where there was no hope. 
At last the empire-maker’s day came. 


|PON that day Demetri, the 
Greek, was still in his place in 

the street of bazaars. Grass 

had grown in the street, and it 
was empty of people, but the air was 
full of cries coming from a distance. 

“Again they fight,” said Demetri. 

Then suddenly Eusuf, the merchant, 
came—without a turban, his naked 
head wet with the rain, crying upon 
the name of his god. 

“Save yourselves, save! The mirzas 
are riding their horses up the walls! 
The city is taken!” 

Fear took Demetri, and his body 
shook, but he did not move from his 
place. Fear laid its hand upon Theo- 
dosia. She crept near him, waiting for 
what he would do, but Demetri sat in 
his place, shaking all over, as though 
cold had entered his heart. And of a 
sudden the street was filled with men 
in sheepskin coats, coming not like a 
crowd, but like leaves sucked up by an 
eddy of wind. Fear redoubled seized 
upon Demetri, and upon Theodosia, 
and she hid herself among the crates 
of the bazaar. The rush of men 
passed by in one hot breath, as though 
the door of a furnace fire had been 
opened and closed again, and when 
again Theodosia looked—what a sight 
was here! In the street of the ‘bazaars 
Demetri lay dead: the baby son of Ha- 
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tita lay dead; the wife of Eusuf lay 
dead—everywhere was death, as 
though those who passed by had 
breathed forth a plague; and Theo- 
dosia hid herself again, weeping. 

Derrick and Henry, flying from the 
walls, passed through the street and 
heard a small voice crying: 

“The Cross, the Cross! It is thy 
lady !” 

“Body of —!” cried Derrick, “it is 
the little one! Turn back!” 

So they turned back, and Derrick 
lifted her in his arms. Then there rode 
through the street the English knight, 
Brother Geoffrey Mareschal, on a 
horse not his own, bearing the trap- 
pings of some Tartar chief. He had 
been wounded in the face, and blood 
flowed from his pointed beard. 

“To the church, villains!—to the 
church, filth of the earth!” he cried; 
and rode on, cursing, quite mad with 
the fumes of battle. 

In the church were crowds of people 
—weeping, praying, laughing, as 
though crazed with drink, silent as 
though stupefied by drugs and some 
few knights who had not fallen at the 
walls. The old knight, Philibert de 
Villaneuve, was there, and that Henri 
de Magnaville, who had been brought 
up by the Order, and Brother Geoffrey 
Mareschal who had passed them in the 
street. Derrick forced his way to a 
place near the altar, and knelt, holding 
Theodosia in his arms; never had 
Theodosia been so close to the knights, 
and feeling Derrick’s arms about her, 
almost she forgot Demetri lying dead. 

These, then, were the knights; but 
not the knights who had gone through 
the street of bazaars—proud, in man- 
tles edged with fur. These knights had 
already given themselves up to death; 
they looked upon the people gathered 
in the church through eyes over which 
a film was already gathering. 

Then there came through the crowd 
a French knight, Brother Raoul de 
Vallery, walking unsteadily, with his 
feet wide apart, as a new-born animal 
walks before it has gained its strength. 
Straight toward the altar he went, and 
threw down before it with a crash a 
banner of the cross which had been 
























































My knights, my knights! 
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upon the walls, then looked slowly at 
them all and smiled, and fell, clatter- 
ing in his armor. Slowly from the joints 
of his body-armor there spread out 
upon the pavement of the church a 
wide red stain. But when the knights 
saw the banner they gathered close be- 
fore the altar in a bristling hedge. 

Then one came and looked in at the 
door—a Tartar, with new blood upon 
his sheepskin coat—and after him 
others in a wild rush, crowding the 
doorway of the church; tumult broke 
forth, and those people farthest from 
the altar died in a breath; and above 
the noise could be heard the voice of 
that old knight, Philibert de Villaneuve, 
‘eciting aloud the words used when first 
the mantle with its cross was given to 
young knights of the Order, but as yet 
the knights did nothing;—only, a 
priest, seeing the people slaughtered 
where they were while the knights 
leaned upon their swords, turned first 
to the altar, and then went down 
among his people and was killed. 

After this there was a little pause. 
There was no leader among those Tar- 
tars, but only wild people from the 
Steppes ; seeing the knights stand still, 
awaiting their coming, they drew back. 
And then a strange thing happened. 

First, Derrick, with Theodosia, 
pushed nearer to the altar, and was 
stopped by the young knight, Brother 
Henri de Magnaville. 

“What have you there?” asked the 
young knight. 

“The daughter of Demetri, who sold 
fruits.” 

Endless toil and suffering, days of 
labor beyond the strength of man, had 
taken from the knight all but life. He 


had been cut with steel and burned by 
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fire; on his body the armor had been 
broken with hammers. He looked 
from his thin face upon the face of 
Theodosia, and suddenly he bent down 
and kissed her on the lips. Then a hot 
blush covered his face, reddening the 
skin to the edges of his armor. And 
another knight kissed Theodosia; and 
another—those who had taken the vow 
never to turn their eyes upon women 
—kissed Theodosia’s lips and cheek. 
On her cheek they left marks of blood, 
and tears fell on her forehead. Per- 
haps in this they took farewell of life. 

And afterwards they sent her away 
—Theodosia, with Derrick, and Henry, 
and a priest of the Order, who led 
them by a door behind the altar to the 
street; but then the priest left them. 

“Do you not come?” asked Derrick. 

“T am of the Order,” said the priest ; 
and he went back into the church. 

By narrow streets they gained the 
docks, and, swimming, Derrick 
reached the Tartar’s wall, and found 
it empty of men; and outside it were 
ships of the Order, coming from 
Rhodes with men and supplies which 
in labor and hardship they had brought 
—too late. But they lost Henrv; h 
left them at the docks, going back 
toward the church. And what went on 
in that church, or in all the city, no man 
knows to this day. The altar was 
splashed with blood, blood sprinkled 
the feet of the Christ upon his Cross, 
but no one wearing the cross ever 
came out from the city. 

Theodosia stretched out her arms to 
the city and cried: 

“My knights, my knights!’ 

“Thy knights are gone,” said Der 
rick. 

And something rattled in his throat 














HE smoke hung in _ thick 
clouds over our heads, the 
air was blue with it, but 
there were only six or seven 
of us in the smoking room, 

for the cotillion had begun. We were 
discussing Miss Marian Langley, or, to 
be exact, the others were. I, having 
learned from sad experience that what- 
ever I said of her was sure to reach 
that young woman's ears, sat silent, for 
| was angry with her, and had nothing 
pleasant to say. 

“She is a good looking girl,” young 
Smith observed. “But you never can 
tell what she will do next.” 

“There is always one thing you can 
count on, antl that is a jolly,” volun- 
teered Hetherford. We all knew that 
Marian had taken him up, played with 
him, and then dropped him, and one or 
two of us may have smiled. 

“T think she is a corking fine girl! 
She likes to have a good time, but 
she deserves it. No one ever saw the 
man that was bored by Marian Lang- 
ley.” The speaker was Evarts Wil- 
lard, an old admirer of Marian’s, who 
had ended his devotions by marrying 
her best friend. 

“We all know that she does not care 
two straws for any of us, but I'll wager 
that there is not one of us, except 
Willard, who would not run to her 
every time she put up her finger.” 

“Nonsense!” I interrupted. 

“She dances like a fairy— Hello, 
Will, I thought you said she had prom- 
ised you the German.” 

My cigar was out, and before I had 
succeeded in lighting it, Farrington 
opened the door, letting in a burst of 
music. 

“Well,” he remarked, with a beam- 
ing smile, “I must say that you ‘stags’ 
look pretty dull. What are you talk- 
ing about—Miss Langley?” His face 
suddenly became grave for a moment; 
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then he added, confidently,“ You are all 
wrong, any way. Well, she 
for you. She wants her fan. 
along.” 

[ knew nothing of Miss Langley’s 
fan. What was more, I knew she knew 
[ didn’t; but nevertheless, I followed 
him to the door of the ball room. 

The cotillion was nearing its riotous 
end when I joined the group of super- 
fluous men in the doorway. A line of 
girls, with swirling skirts and wide- 
spread arms, was circling rapidly past. 
At the head of them all was Marian. I 
knew where to look for her, as the 
man who led the cotillion was sure to 
claim her aid. Her head was held high 
and her eyes were bright, but when 
they met mine I turned away with as- 
sumed indifference. In a moment the 
line broke, and, although I did not 
look, I knew that Marian was coming 
towards me. She beckoned to me 
over the other men, and we swung off 
into an inspiring two-step. For a little 
space we were silent; then Marian 
murmured :— 

“Are you cross with me, Will?” 

She well knows that nothing dissi- 
pates a man’s ill-humor so completely 
as an inference that he has a right to 
be angry. . 

“Why should I be cross?” I in- 
quired, avoiding her upturned eyes. 

“Oh—well—of course I did promise 
you the German, but you see Mr. Far- 
rington—” 

“T understand,” I broke in shortly. 

Abruptly Marian stopped dancing, 
and drew me aside into a tiny hallway 
opening from the ball room. A small 
seat, just large enough to hold two 
people, stood there, and Marian paused 
before it. 

“T had thought of sitting here for a 
moment, but of course I don’t care 
about it if you are cross.” She looked 


sent me 
Come 


at me gravely, her head cocked on the 
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side, and then one dimple suddenly 
broke into the serious oval of her 
cheek. Her eyes began to dance pro- 
vokingly. 

I looked away. “1 am cross,” I 
said firmly, “very cross, as I have rea- 
son to be; but if you should sit down 
[ might feel more amiable.” 

Marian lifted her filmy skirts -on 
either side and sank into the seat with 
all the grace of an old-time courtesy. 
She sat exactly in the center of the 
small divan, and her widespread drap- 
eries completely filled the space on 
either hand. She patted her ruffles ap- 
provingly, and shot an innocent glance 
at me. 

“Feel better?” she inquired, with 
mock sympathy. 

“T feel,” I returned, “exactly like 
asking the prettiest debutante in the 
ball room to dance with me.” 

“You are too old for debutantes.” 

“T wasn't once,” I replied, with a 


meaning glance into her scornful eyes. 
“But of course that was some time 
ago 

“Oh, not such a great while,” 
said, indignantly. 


” 


she 


“It’s not so long but that I can re- 
member it all perfectly,” I admitted. 
“T can recall one evening in particular 
when I sat out several dances with the 
prettiest bud of the season.” 

“Ts that all you can say for her?’ 

“No, I could say a great deal more. 
She is a perennial. She is always the 
prettiest bud.” 

Marian swept aside her skirts and 
moved up into one corner of the sofa. 
“You may sit down if you like,” she 
said, and I did so. 

“Are you still cross?” she demanded, 
an anxious pucker in her forehead as 
she leaned forward. 

“T am feeling better every moment,” 
T assured her. “What were we say- 
ing?” 

“You were talking of the dark ages.” 

“The dark corners,” I corrected her. 
“T was telling you of a most enjoyable 
evening IT once spent. The young wo- 
man told me that it was the first time 
she had ever sat out a dance. I be- 
lieved her then, but, from my _ sub- 
sequent knowledge of her, I have 
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1easons to doubt the truth of her state- 
ment.” 

Marian shrugged one white shoul- 
der. “I suppose there must always be 
a first time,” she protested. 

I continued my reminiscences. “I 
also remember that I introduced 
Farrington to her that same evening. 
I littke knew what I was doing. | 
thought it would be perfectly safe.” 

“What made you think that?” 

“Well, she said to me, ‘Who is that 
stupid looking man at the door?’ and 
I said, ‘That is Farrington. Let me 
present him.’ ”’ 

“How foolish you were!” 

“Possibly we were a little foolish.” 

“IT don’t know why you include me,” 
said Marian, dimpling. 

“Well, you were there,” I returned. 
She suddenly capitulated ; her face was 
glowing and her eyes were bright. 

“Of course I was there! And do 
you recollect how angry you were 
when you came back later on that 
same evening and found me sitting in 
the same corner with Mr. Farring- 
ton?” 

“In looking back over my acquaint- 
ance with you, Marian, it seems to me 
that I have been angry the greater 
part of the time.” 

“All of which goes to show what a 
bear you are.” 

I was silent. 

“Doesn't it?” 

“T am offended,” I said severely. 

Marian smiled into my eyes. ‘‘Per- 
sonally, I rather like bears,” she con- 
fided, and I found myself smiling in my 
turn. 

“T didn’t have to lose my face that 
night,” she observed reproachfully. 

“T am afraid you did not lose any- 
thing,” I said. “I know a man who 
lost his heart.” 

Her color rose. She ventured her 
eyes on the tip of her restless slipper. 
“T didn’t find anything, either.” 

I was silent, and in a moment she 
looked inquiringly up at me. 

“T don’t believe he did lose it,” she 
declared provokingly. 

“Oh, yes, he did. I am sure about it. 
You see, IT am in a position to know.” 

There came a moment’s pause. 
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‘Perhaps,’ she then admitted,"it was 
gone just for a few moments, but no 
one knew about it, and he found it 
again very soon.” 

“On the contrary, I think it was 
deliberately stolen. And yet people 
call you heartless!” 

“That,” said Marian severely, “is a 
very bad pun.” 

“Granted,” I agreed, “but I feel very 
badly.” 

Marian moved restlessly in her cor- 
ner. She glanced towards the ball 
room as though she meditated a sud- 
den return; then she thought better of 
it, and turned courageously to me. 

“You are talking nonsense!” she de- 
clared. “You ought to feel very well 
indeed.” She shot the brightest bit of a 
look at me, then down at herself, and 
then it embraced our surroundings. 

“Of course I am very comfortable,” 
I admitted, leaning back in my seat, 
“but I can’t help worrying about that 
loss I told you of.” 

“Why do you worry?” 

“Because,” said I, very slowly and 
clearly, “I am afraid that you are be- 
ginning to value that same heart.” 

Marian fairly jumped. She sat very 
straight in her seat. “Afraid?” she 
echoed. “That same heart? Whose 
heart?” 

“Why, Farrington’s,” I explained, 
striving to seem surprised. “Whose 
did you think I meant?” 

For a moment Marian was speech- 
less. Her foot tapped the floor. 

“T am going back to the dancing,” 
she said at last, and her voice ex- 
pressed immeasurable indifference. 

“Please not!” IT begged. 

“T don’t care to sit here any longer. 
If you can’t tell the truth I shall go 
in and dance with some one who can.” 

“But I did tell the truth,” I pro- 
tested. “Surely Farrington—” 

Marian turned my way. The frowns 
left her face. The corners of her mouth 


turned upwards. 

“What has he got to do with it?” she 
asked. 

“T wish IT knew,” T returned. 

She gathered her skirts in her hand 
“T am going,” 


preparatory to rising. 
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was her ultimatum. “But I think it is 
very mean of you to make me.” 

“How do I make you?” I asked, 
sulkily. 

“Good bye, Mr. Wentworth.” 

“You are taking an unfair advantage 
of me,” I urged. 

She rose. Her skirts trailed grace- 
fully about her. She looked down at 
me over her shoulder. She seemed 
to have grown suddenly taller. 

“You are bullying me terribly,” I 
complained. 

The ghost of a dimple barely in- 
dented her cheek. She took one step 
towards the ball room. I sprang to 
my feet. 

“Well, then, it wasn’t Farrington,” 
i said ungraciously. 

Marian turned. She looked me up 
and down with smiling eyes. 

“Shall I tell you whose it was?” I 
demanded. 

She shook her head. “I haven’t a 
bit of curiosity about it,” she declared, 
and continued on her way. 

“Where are you going?” I cried, dis- 
mayed. “You promised to stay 
longer.” 

“T never promise anything,” was her 
sphinx-like response. 

Just at this moment our hostess ap- 
peared in the doorway, looked in upon 
us, smiled, and withdrew. 

“Oh, dear,” said Marian. 
know what she will say?” 

“What?” I asked, although I well 
knew. 

“She will sav we are—engaged.” 

“It won’t be the first time, you 
know,” I murmured, consolingly. 

“Will!” she cried threateningly. 

“That people have said so,” I ex- 
plained. “I don’t mind it, if you 
don’t.” 

“But I do!” flashed Marian, angrily. 

I sought for a way to mollify her. 
“If she thinks that is a possibility she 
would know that it would have hap- 
pened long ago,” I said, my eyes on 
Marian’s face. pis 

Her flush deepened. “Let us go in 
and dance.” she suggested. There 


was regret in her voice, but Marian is 
artful. 


“Do you 




















‘*Farrington’s,’” I explained. 
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I sighed as I followed her to the 
ball room ; in the doorway I spoke. ‘I 
don’t know yet why | was cheated out 
of my German,” I said. 

Marian looked at me. She put up 
one hand to tuck a rebellious curl be- 
hind her ear. “Don’t you?” she asked 
innocently, but there was a twinkle be- 
hind the seriousness in her eyes. 





The energetic two-step quickened 
suddenly ; ceased altogether for an in- 
stant, and then changed into the fa- 
miliar, dreamy strains of “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 

Farrington was coming up the ball 
room, but before he reached our cor- 
ner Marian and I were lost in the 
crowd. 
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THE POT OF PAINT 


By ONOTO 


O a Portuguese great-grand- 
| father the face of Moon- 
shine owed its peculiar 
beauty. Moonshine had 
heard of this ancestor; a 
blot he was to her upon the proud Jap- 
anese genealogy of her family, despite 
the fact that he had been one of those 
remarkable Portuguese who brought 
to Japan the first knowledge of west- 
ern science. When her Japanese 
friends remarked that her eyes were 
yellow instead of black and her hair 
waved barbarously, she would apolo- 
gize very humbly. But to the few for- 
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eigners whom she chanced to meet in 
Nagasaki, Moonshine traded on her 
nationality in order to win their favor. 

This fact, and of course her undoubt- 
ed beauty, had been her attraction for 
Dudley. He was an American of the 
usual sort, seeing Japan through rose- 
colored glasses, marveling that he was 
not indeed in another world altogether. 
Despite the glamor of the land of 
poetry and flowers, however, never for 
one moment did he lose his own west- 
ern point of view. Nevertheless, he fell 
in love with Moonshine. 

Tomlinson, who was his intimate 
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friend and kinsman, had pleaded with 
him to give up the rash notion of mar- 
rying Moonshine; or if he must do so, 
to follow the example of his country- 
men and marry her only in Japanese 
fashion. Dudley had answered with a 
stubborn pride that would brook no 
criticism of the girl herself. She was 
above reproach. For this reason, and 
because he honestly loved her, he in- 
tended tc marry and protect her with 
all the homage he would have given 
to any woman who became his wife. 

Tomlinson had said: “She may be 
good and lovely and all the rest, you 
know, old fellow, but you never can 
tell just what to expect of these Orien- 
tals. The Pagan must out in them.” 
To which Dudley returned : 

“You forget that she is not entirely 
Japanese. She has always had ideas 
alien to those among whom she has 
had to live; she has always felt a 
stranger here. You will see, Tomlin- 
son, as my wife.she will absorb in time 
our western way of thinking and liv- 
ing, though I would not have her lose 
her charm of Oriental birth.” He 
added with a little confident laugh: 

“Really, Tomlinson, we'll make a be- 
witching little Christian of her yet.” 

Tomlinson went to Helen Martin at 
the Hotel Imperial. 

“Try and do something to dissuade 
him from this,” he said to the girl, 
who was strangely pale over the in- 
telligence. “He will ruin his whole ca- 
reer if he lets this infatuation get the 
better of him.” 

“Tf Francis must marry her,” said 
Miss Martin very gently, “we should 
be thankful that he will do so prop- 
erly.” 

Meanwhile Moonshine made some 
important purchases at the chief Eu- 
ropean store in Nagasaki. In fact she 
bought a corset, a pair of little patent 
leather shoes, silken hose, kid gloves, 
skirts, waists and a bonnet. 

On the day of the wedding she ar- 
rayed herself in all this finery before 
the little beveled mirror in her room, 
only large enough to reflect back her 
own exquisite face. All the morning 
she had labored on her hair, painfully 
endeavoring to dress it after some Eu- 


ropean mode which she had seen in 
an old Parisian fashion plate. The re- 
sult was a trifle tousled, but neverthe- 
less quite becoming. 

Then she put the corsets on, pull- 
ing them hard by the strings, panting 
and breathing heavily with the exer- 
tion. 

“I cannot bear this corset long,” she 
said, sighing hugely. She slipped a 
skirt on, then the waist, and somehow 
or other she managed to fasten them 
correctly. Next she put on the bonnet, 
then the gloves, several sizes too large 
for her, and last of all, she sat down on 
the floor, drawing on the little high- 
heeled Parisian shoes. 

When she was all quite dressed she 
slipped out of the house just as she 
was, glancing about her fearfully lest 
she might encounter some shocked 
relative. On the road the little dogs 
sniffed and barked at her, missing the 
familiar sound of her little wooden 
clogs. She reproved them gently: 

“Dear, my honorable friends,” said 
she, “certainly you are not acquainted 
with any American lady. Some day, 
maybe, you will learn.” 

At the church they were awaiting 
her—Dudley, Tomlinson, Helen Mar- 
tin and a fat missionary—whose deep, 
solemn voice made her shiver. 

At first when she came to the door 
of the church they did not recognize 
her in her changed attire, until she 
announced in a queer little subtle 
voice, as she tried to make graceful 
obeisance, despite the horrible corsets 
that caused her agony: 

“Dear my augustnesses, I come!” 

Dudley started violently and paled 
all over. His lips quivered fearfully as 
he went quickly down the aisle of the 
little mission church to meet her. 

“God bless you!” he said brokenly 
to her. “It was all quite wrong—the 
clothes—but you did it for me!” 

After the first ejaculation of amaze- 
ment at her changed appearance the 
two witnesses composed themselves, 
though Tomlinson said in an audible 
whisper : 

“Good Lord! 
alone!” 

She replied to Dudley in a timid un- 


She has come all 
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“I just scratch my honorable nose.” 
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der tone that had a tremor‘in it: 

“Pray excuse the honorable rude- 
ness of my honorable relatives. They 
doan like me mek marriage with bar- 
barian. But I also liddle bit like unto 
you, an’ behold I jus’ runnin’ away 
to you elope!” 

Dudley held her hand closely. She 
could not altogether follow the mar- 
riage service, but she went through it 
bravely, and repeated the beautiful 
words in a broken accent, with far less 
nervousness than Dudley, who was 
shaking like an aspen. 

After the ceremony he took her 
straightway to his hotel, whence he sent 
word to her honorable family, which 
met in indignant counsel, solemnly and 
completely to disown her forever. 

During the first month of his mar- 
riage, Dudley raved of his unalloyed 
bliss to the cynical Tomlinson, who 
merely thumped him hard on the back, 
wishing ardently that it might con- 
tinue. Aside he would say to Helen 
Martin: 

“What’s the use? He can’t see he’s 
living in a fool’s paradise.” 

“Why?” Helen would demand some- 
what impatiently, “she is all and more 
than we could have hoped.” 

“Wait!” said Tomlinson, the raven, 
“T have lived long in the East. The 
Pagan must out!” 

Although he disapproved of his 
wife’s habit of rising with the sun, 
Dudley awoke one morning very early. 
The glorious sunshine of Japan had 
forced its way in a golden stream 
through the closed shutters into the 
room. At an open shoji he saw his 
wife almost before he was fully awake. 
She was sitting with her back to him 
on the floor. Before her was a little 
black lacquer box, its wide-open lid 
showing the shining surface of inlaid 
mirror. Over it her head was bend- 
ing and her hands were very busy. 

Dudley got out of bed noiselessly, 
thinking to startle her by coming on 
her of a sudden and catching her in 
his arms. But as he came closer to 
her be became at first interested, then 
mystified, and finally horrified at her 
strange occupation. She was smear- 


ing big blotches of red paint on her 
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cheeks and lips. That done she pen- 
ciled her eybrows in the finest lines. 
Finally she began doing something to 
her teeth. 

Watching her in almost a fascinated 
silence, Dudley remained transfixed. 
When she had finished, the keenest eye 
could hardly have detected the make- 
up, he thought, so artfully had she laid 
it on. 

“Moonshine !’” 
sharply. 

She started truly, but from surprise 
rather than guilt. She even sprang up 
joyfully, running to meet him, with her 
small hands outstretched to his. He 
held her off. 

“I can’t kiss you with that stuff on 
your face,” he said sternly. 

Her long yellow eyes grew large in 
bewilderment. 

“You kinnod kees me?” 
slowly. “Why, my lord?” 

“With that—that paint on your face! 
How can you ask?” 

She smiled. 

He observed something else which 
alarmed him more than before. 

“What have you done to 
teeth?” he demanded. 

She parted her lips just a trifle. The 
little straight row of pearly teeth was 
stained hideously in some brown dye. 

She essayed a little laugh of wonder 
and remonstrance at his ignorance. 

“QO, dear, my lord,” she said, “I nod 
any longer thad liddle bit maiden. I 
nize married leddy now—” 

“Will that come off?” 

Dudley pointed with a shaking fin- 
ger to her teeth. 

She nodded, her troubled eves still 
seeking his for explanation. 

“Take it off—and all the rest!” he 
shouted at her in such a big thunder- 
ing voice that she began to tremble. 

“You doan like me do—” she be- 
gan. 

“Don’t like!” he repeated. “Do you 
think I want my wife to be a 
painted—” 

“You doan desire,” she began slow- 
ly, still past understanding. 

Dudley began to have a conception 
of her viewpoint. To this she had 
doubtless been educated and accus- 


he called to her 


she said 


your 
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tomed all her life. He must effect the 
cure, gently but firmly. 

“Moonshine, | ask you to take all 
that stain off your teeth.” 

“Yeas—yeas,’ she agreed, “I doan 
keer put thad on—no | doan keer thad 
| married leddy or nod; only all my 
honorable ancestors—” 

“I know,” he said, “it is a custom of 
your race. But you are married now 
to an American, remember. Women 
of my country don’t disfigure them- 
selves in that way. Come—off with 
it.” He led her to the wash-basin. 

She removed the stain from her 
teeth readily and willingly enough, and 
she rubbed with a little sponge the 
black lines above her eyes; but she 
stopped at taking off the paint, begging 
and coaxing to be excused from such 
humiliation. She could not bear to 
have him see her without what seemed 
to her one of the chief perquisites of 
her beauty. 

But he was inexorable, and stood 
over her peremptorily, as with trem- 
bling hands and tearful eyes she rubbed 
her cheeks. 

When she had quite finished he held 
her at arm’s length and looked at her. 
He marveled that she should attempt 
to spoil her natural delicate loveliness 
with such hideous cosmetics. 

“Now,” said he, “I love you again. 
You must never disfigure yourself in 
that way.” 

Delighted to discover that she was 
far prettier without the make-up on 
her face, the depression her use of the 
cosmetics caused him, rapidly van- 
ished. He even joked and teased her 
about it as he dressed himself. 

She sat on the floor, leaning her 
head languidly against the foot of the 
bed. Somehow, despite the chairs and 
couches about their rooms, she seemed 
to slip naturally to her little crouched 
up position on the floor, and her hus- 
band could find no fault with this little 
pagan habit, for she looked so quaint 
and pretty. 

As he talked, her eyes were down- 
cast and he noted with pleasure how 
long and silky were the lashes that 
shadowed them. She appeared to be 


all attention, listening to him politely. | 
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Suddenly she put a question to him: 

“Dear, my lord, you doan will con- 
descend to kees me eef | puttin thad 
honorable paint on my insignificant, 
homely countenance?” 

“T should say not,” said her husband 
with western decisiveness. 

“Eef,” said she, argumentatively, 
“you, my lord, an’ me your honorable 
insignificant wife go out on street to- 
gedder, will you also kees me there 
whicheven?” 

“Of course not. American men don’t 
do such things in public, much as they 
may revel in it in private.” 

He was using the military brushes 
to his smooth brown hair, smiling at 
her tenderly the while. 

“Then,” she said, “therefore I only 
puttin’ thad honorable paint on my 
honorable face wen I goin’ out on 
street. Then you ’scuse yourself to nod 
kees me, account thad augustly un- 
politeness for American gendleman. I 
doan keer then. You kinnod do. 
Therefore I wear thad honorable 
paint,” she explained triumphantly. 

“What!” said her husband, one hand 
pausing with a brush halfway to his 
head. “You mean you'd put that paint 
on when we go out.” 

“And take it off. my lord, wen you 
desire kees me,” she finished for him. 

Dudley threw his brushes down on 
the bed and burst out laughing. She 
was really irresistible, he thought. But, 
of course, she must be converted. He 
sat down beside her on the floor. 

“Listen, Mrs. Dudley,” said he, “you 
swore to honor and obey me, did you 
not?” 

She inclined her head. 

“Then,” he continued, “I order you 
to destroy or throw away every scrap 
of that make-up stuff. You'll do it?” 

“T will destroy all thad honorable 
beautiful stuff, my lord,” she said. 

A few of his friends remarked that 
the bride’s vivid color had faded to a 
beautiful pink flush, to which Dudley 
replied with a glance at his wife, that 
she could not be said to lack color. 

“Of course, Mrs. Dudley isn’t pale; 
but then she had such a phenomenally 
gorgeous complexion before,” drawled 
Tomlinson, with what seemed to the 
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truth-knowing Dudley, veiled mean- 
ing. However, he was indifferent to 
comment. He knew that her ap- 
pearance had changed for the better. 
but he wondered that she should still 
have so much color, for he remem- 
bered how on that first day her skin 
had been peculiarly clear and creamy 
when she had washed the paint off it, 
with scarcely a tinge of color. 

A few days later when she had 
dressed hurriedly to go with him to an 
entertainment at the American Con- 
sulate, he noticed a little red blotch on 
her nose. 

“What is that?” he inquired sus- 
piciously, and he led her before a long 
mirror. 

“Thad! Her eyes flickered guiltily. 
“IT jus’ scratch my honorable nose 
liddle bit,” she said. 

He took his handkerchief out and 
rubbed the spot, despite her protests. 
Then he looked at the piece of linen in 
his hand. It was stained in blurred red. 
Her honorable nose was free of its 
scratch. 

Without a word he led her back to 
their rooms. Holding her face over a 
basin he washed it clean with a wet 
towel end. After the flush resulting 
from his brisk motion had died down, 
he found she was quite pale. 

“Tt is not,” he said. “so much the 
fact that you have disobeyed me, but 
that you have deceived and lied to me. 
Where is that paint box?” 

“IT dinnod lie to you,” she denied 
with a burst of passion, “I destroy thad 
same honorable box. I buy altogedder 
new pot of paint, jus’ nize liddle light 
paint this-a-time.” 

“Get me it,” he ordered. He was 
quite angry this time, and she dared 
not disobey him. The contents of the 
box he emptied into the fireplace. 
Then he smashed the box. 

“I don’t expect to find any more of 
that stuff around these rooms; do you 
understand?” 

“Yeas, my lord,” she said, in such a 
small humble voice that his anger 
melted completely. 

He sat down and took her on his 
knee. 

“Little one, you will not use that 
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stuff if 1 tell you it pains me for you 
to do so, will you? Try and see things 
as I do. Anything that is artificial is 
wrong, disgusting. In America only 


women of a certain shunned type use 
paint, or silly superficial women whose 
I cannot 

Don’t, 


vanity is their sap of life. 
bear to have my wife do so. 
Moonshine, don't.” 

She began to sob piteously. 

“Aeverybody goin’ mek laugh ad 
me eef I doan did so.” 

‘Nonsense ; no, they won't,” he con- 
soled her. 

“I loog so ole an’ oogly this away.” 

“You look younger and prettier and 
fresher and sweeter in every way,” he 
assured her eagerly. 

For a few days following, her mani- 
fest unhappiness communicated itself 
to Dudley. His love made him quick- 
ly conscious of and responsive to her 
moods. She had been of a naturally 
exuberant and buoyant disposition; 
but now she became quiet and passive, 
a shadow loitering constantly in her 
troubled eyes. She went with him re- 
luctantly, and often would plead weari- 
ness or illness in order to be excused 
from leaving her rooms. 

“Of course,” thought her husband 
patiently, “it is natural for the poor 
little thing to feel badly about it at first, 
but she will get used to it. She must.” 

Moonshine brooded over her un- 
happiness. Despite the fact that she 
really loved the stranger she had mar- 
ried with all the force of her passionate 
nature, nevertheless the customs of her 
people were strongly implanted in her 
nature. She could not feel at home 
among the people with whom she now 
associated and who were almost alto- 
gether of her husband’s nationality. 
They were kindly and beautiful, she ad- 
mitted, but she resented their good- 
natured and humorous encouragement 
of her efforts to dress and act like 
them. 

“Why,” she would argue inwardly, 
“should she continue this struggle 
when all her efforts made her seem 
only the more a stranger among them, 
a guest as it were? And why should 
she be placed under this restraint and 
denied that which a Japanese husband 
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all very hard and bitter. She tortured 
herself with the thought that with the 
loss of her pot of paint her beauty de- 
parted. also. She could not imagine 
Japanese feminine beauty without the 
lurking presence of a magic toilet box. 
Of course her honorable husband 
would continue to praise her face, but 
that was only natural. He did not 
wish to pain her by letting her know 
the truth. In this she judged him from 
a purely Japanese standpoint. A Jap- 
anese husband, she knew, would con- 
tinue to assure his wife that she was 
beautiful, even long after she had be- 
come an ancestor (grandmother). 

Then Moonshine conceived a plot by 
which she would put her beauty to the 
test. Gowning herself in an exquisite 
dove-colored kimona, tied about with 
a lavender obi, with a little purple 
parasol shading her bare head, the 
hair of which was dressed after the 
prevailing Japanese fashion, and being 
careful to put no paint or powder what- 
ever on her face, she went down to that 
quarter of Nagasaki where she had pre- 
viously lived, hoping to encounter 
some of her old friends, who would 
surely enlighten her as to the truth. 

She had excused herself from ac- 
companying her husband on a little 
business trip by wrapping her head up 
in wet linen in the morning and plead- 
ing a violent headache. 

At first when Moonshine left the 
hotel her guilty heart beat rapidly with 
the excitement and fear of her pro- 
posed scheme. She felt like a naughty 
child running away from home. But 
gradually as the flying feet of her run- 
ner put a great distance between her 
and the hotel the fear vanished from 
her; she even forgot the fact that she 
had come out in Japanese attire and 
with her face untouched by any beauty 
save that of nature. A sense of de- 
light possessed her as they neared the 
old familiar quarter of the town where 
she had spent nearly her entire life. 
She smiled with delight over her stolen 
holiday. 

In a little street, gav with painted 
signboards and posters and quaint 
goods displayed in front of shops, 
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would have purchased for her? It was 


Moonshine alighted from her jinrik- 
isha, and bidding her man not to lose 
sight of her, she started down the 
street, stopping at several stores to 
make small purchases for herself. She 
was bending over a silk merchant’s 
counter, examining the quality of a 
rich obi when the titter of familiar sil- 
very laughter caused her to look up. 

Two young Japanese girls were 
standing near her, their little almond 
eyes sparkling with fun over the tops 
of their fans, and undisguisedly and 
openly laughing at the pale Moon- 
shine. 

The girl took a couple of little steps 
toward them, opening her own little 
fan with a whirl. 

“Ah, good morning, Perfume and 
Spring,” she said in soft Japanese. 
“Pray, is your honorable health 
good?” 

The girls giggled, but answered with 
seeming politeness. 

“Good morning, Madame 
shine. 
good. 


Moon- 
Yes, our honorable health is 
And yours?” 

Honorably excellent,” said Moon- 
shine, with a piteous look of entreaty 
as the two girls again lapsed into 
tittering. “Why do you indulge in the 
honorable laugh, dear, my friends?” 
she inquired with unfeigned anxiety, 
for she feared she had lost forever all 
her friends and earned their ridicule by 
her marriage to the foreigner. 

“Oh, Moonshine—he-he-he-he,” said 
Perfume, “you do look so honorably 
ridiculous.” 

Moonshine grew paler. 

“He-he-he-—” giggled Spring. “Oh, 
Moonshine, has some honorably wick- 
ed fiend or demon struck your aug- 
ust face?” 

“My face!” faltered Moonshine, un- 
consciously putting up her little trem- 
bling hands to it, and then all in a 
moment understanding. “Ah-h!” she 
breathed, “you think me—a little bit 
ugly, maybe?” 

“Honorably hideous,” said Perfume, 
spitefully, and Spring’s laughter rang 
shrill. 

Moonshine looked at them a mo- 
ment without speaking. One of her 
packages fell from her hand to the 
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floor. She stooped and picked it up 
mechanically, placing it in the sleeve 
of her kimona. Then she turned about 
slowly. In a half-dazed fashion she 
held her hand up to her runner, who 
had followed her obediently with the 
vehicle. 

The girls laughed vehemently now. 

“Ah bah! (good bye) honorable 
ghost!’ they called after her. 

That night when her husband re- 
turned he found her sitting in the dark 
waiting for him. A great wan moon 
had stolen high in the heavens and one 
sheer silvery beam came into the open 
window and loitered upon the white 
face of his wife. It was ghastly in its 
pallor, for she had been suffering 
many hours. 

To his extreme horror, she crept on 
her knees to him, and, putting her head 
at his feet, began a piteous supplica- 
tion for his honorable permission to 
purchase a little pot of paint. 

He raised her to her feet, and draw- 
ing her into his arms tried to hush the 
sobs that had welled up from her little 
overcharged heart. 

“Don’t cry like that,” he said, “I 
can’t bear it. You are breaking my 
heart. Oh, why do you let such a fool- 
ish trifle distress you and come be- 
tween us?” 

“Pray, pray, my lord, allow me this 
liddle bit favor.” 

“Oh, this is quite foolish of vou, 
Moonshine.” 

That night her sobbing slumber 
troubled him so he lay awake. Then 
he made a blunder. He advised her 
to notice how the American women of 
the finer class scorned the use of such 
cosmetics. In particular he held up 
Miss Helen Martin as a sample. 

He could not have said anything 
that would so quickly have offended 
the supersensitive girl. She had ac- 
quired an extraordinary aversion for 
the American girl, despite the fact that 
Miss Martin had sought her out and 
tried in every way to be kindly and 
friendly. Without the slightest cause, 
Moonshine was positive that in Miss 
Martin she had a rival, one who ap- 
parently could not conceal her feeling 
for Dudley, and one whom she knew 
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her husband absolutely admired and 
respected. 
When Dudley had gone to the 


American Consulate for his mail, as 
was his morning custom, Moonshine 
drew from a hiding place her last re- 
maining pot of paint. She thought of 
the pale American girl with hatred, 
as she rubbed the paint violently into 
her skin. 

Just at this time Dudley was read- 
ing a letter from his mother. 

“Bring her home to us, my son. 
Helen has told us so much of her love- 
ly personality, and I cannot tell you 
what joy it gives us to know that at 
least she is a Christian. Our grand- 
child must be born and christened here 
in America by all means.” 

He came back to Moonshine joy- 


ously. As she confronted him at the 
threshold with her shining, defiant 


eyes and painted cheeks, he staggered. 

“Why you doan marry thad Miss 
Helen Martin, my honorable lord?” 
she queried. 

After that, recognizing the impossi- 
bility of taking her to his mother, 
Dudley rented a little house in a sub- 
urb close to the city, where he in- 
stalled Moonshine. His love had 
deepened to an all-absorbing tender- 
ness and pity that was touching. It 
was with the utmost patience that he 
continued the struggle against the 
paint nightmare that had now taken 
up its abode permanently with them, 
for despite her spasmodic washings 
pure of her face, he knew that she 
never was without it in the house. 

Autumn had crept upon the land 
with stealing step. A melancholy 
sweetness pervaded hill and dale. The 
flowers were turning to the hue of the 
golden brown leaves, which in their 
turn reflected the colors of the dying 
sunset, when Moonshine awakened in 
the night and piercingly called for her 
mother. The old nurse that attended 
her refused to leave her side, and Dud- 
ley started out in the night, shaken 
with a great premonition of disaster 
and a vain hope to gratify the wish of 
the sick girl to have her mother once 
more with her. 

On his way back, sick with the fruit- 
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lessness of his mission, for her people 
had been politely obdurate, his Jap- 
anese valet, who had come to meet 
him, flung himself at his feet, and 
after bitter tears and lamentations told 
him of the death of his wife hardly an 
hour after his departure, and of the 
birth of an honorable man-child. 

Crazed and distracted with the hor- 
ror of the tragedy that had come upon 
him, Dudley rushed to the hotel where 
they had previously lived, and where 
still abided a few of his friends. There, 
like one bereft of all hope on earth, he 
flung himself into Tomlinson’s apart- 
ments. Tomlinson promptly sent for 
Helen Martin. After vainly trying to 
comfort the bereft man, they finally 
succeeded in prevailing on him to re- 
turn to the little house which had so 
lately held his happiness. 


daybreak one morning 
last September, I lay in 
my tent beside St. Mary’s 
River, and listened to a 
noisy chorus of hoarse 
steam whistles and loud, excited 
voices, all tooting, shouting, and call- 
ing as if something of tremendous im- 
portance was going on. It was foggy 
on the river. One knew that without 
lifting the tent-flap, for such a whist- 
ling and shouting could only mean 
that several of the largest vessels in 








The place was dimly lighted by dull 
andons and horribly silent when they 
reached it. Their own footsteps rang 
out hollow and ghostly as they crossed 
the zashishi and ascended the thin 
little stairway. 

Her nurse had dressed Moonshine 
in all the white deathrobes of a Jap- 
anese girl. Trembling like one afflicted 
with ague the husband bent over her 
still form, great beads of perspiration 
standing out on his own brow. Slowly 
and with shaking hand he took the 
white cloth from Moonshine’s face. 

Miss Martin started back with an 
exclamation of horror. 

“Oh-h!” she said, “we must wash all 
that hideous paint off. She must be 
buried as a Christian.” 

“No, no,” said Dudley, softly, “leave 
it on.” 





the lake fleet had crowded into the 
narrow channel known as the Hay 
Lake Cut, and that they had lost thei, 
bearings in the mist and were in im- 
minent danger gf colliding with each 
other or being thrown against the 
rocky banks by the swift current. This 
part of the cut is only three hundred 
feet wide, and the water fairly boils 
as it goes hurrying through on its 
way to Lake Huron. It is no joke to 
put half a dozen boats of six or eight 
thousand tons each in such a place, 
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Steamers waiting their turn at the canal. 




















The ‘‘John Fritz,” one of the largest tow vessels 
in the world. 


some going one way, and some the 
other, and then blindfold them with a 
curtain of fog and tell them to find 
their way past each other as best they 
can. And it is still worse if two or 
three of them happen to be consorts, 
without any motive power of their 
own, and at the mercy of the current 
the moment the tow-line slackens. 
But those lake captains were equal 
to the emergency. They were feeling 
their way very cautiously ; and mingled 
with the deep roars of the big bass 
whistles came the almost continual 
piping of the smaller ones that gave 
their orders to the engineers, now tell- 
ing them to go ahead slowly, now to 
stop or reverse, and now to go ahead 
again. Sometimes, to judge by the 
sounds, a boat stood motionless for 
several minutes, all the time growling 
and complaining, as if she hated that 
sort of thing with all her heart, until 
I began to think that she had really 
gone aground and would stay there 
till somebody pulled her off. Then she 





The *‘Kaliyuga’’ coming 
into the cut. 

would gradually move a little farther 
away, still hooting out her disgust at 
her surroundings; while the crews of 
the steamers shouted directions to the 
men on the consorts, and the engines 
started, and stopped, and backed, and 
started once more, as if they were try- 
ing to learn to waltz. Little by little 
the tangle seemed to straighten out, 
and at last they were gone, and quiet 
settled down again over the Hay Lake 
Cut. 

It was the fog alone that bothered 
them. Swift currents and narrow, 
crooked channels have few terrors for 
a lake skipper as long as he can see. 
Give him the use of his eyes, and he 
will make good time “wherever the 
ground is a little damp,” and carry sev- 
eral thousand tons of iron ore along 
in his trousers pockets. The seeming- 


ly reckless way in which he pushes his 
five-hundred-foot ship around sharp 
corners and over shoals where there is 
not a foot of water between her keel 
and the rocky bottom, finally bringing 
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OUR INLAND FLEET. 


her up to her wharf by her own power, 
without thinking of calling in a tug 
to help him, is enough to make a sea- 
captain’s hair turn gray. Not that he 
likes it, exactly; not that he wouldn't 
much rather have open water and clear 
sailing all the way from Duluth to 
Buffalo, if that were possible. But it 
isn’t possible, so he takes things as 
they come, and does the best he can 
with his tough proposition. And a 
remarkably good best it is. His busi- 
ness is to hustle, and he does it with 
all his might. Even when the fog 
shuts him in, or a blinding snow-squall 
comes howling down the Great Lakes, 
it is to be feared that he does not al- 
ways slow down as he should. The 
season of navigation is short, the ice 
will soon be making, and the owners 
will jump on him if he doesn’t make 
his trips on time. “Can’t stop for a 
trifle of fog. Let ’er go!” 

We spent two months camping be- 
side St. Mary’s, and we never tired of 
“watching the boats go by.” Scores 
of them passed our door every day, 
moving with a dignity and impressive- 
ness befitting the part they bore in 
the world’s business. Silently a tall 


Locking through St. Mary’ s The 


Fall Canal. 
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mast would lift itself over the tops of 
the trees ; then a white or yellow pilot- 
house would come in sight, and the 
upper part of a big black bow; and 
then a long, long hull would go trail- 
ing past the gap in the bushes as if it 
would never come to an end—the La- 
fayette, perhaps, or the Harvard, or 
the Douglass Houghton, or the William 
Edenborn. Whatever the boat’s name 
might be, the skipper was pretty sure 
to be a jolly fellow, ready to answer 
a friendly hail; and so the megaphone 
stood always close at hand, and some- 
body was constantly calling, “Good 
morning, captain. Have you used 
Plum’s soap?” 

Then the skipper, standing on the 
bridge, or the roof of the pilot-house, 
would pick up his own speaking- 
trumpet, and shout, “Yes; twice al- 
ready this morning;’ or, “No; we 
don’t use any soap at all on this boat!” 

That started the conversation, and 
there usually followed invitations from 
the campers to come ashore and have 
some breakfast, and from the captain 
to go aboard and take a trip around 
the lakes. Later on, there was an- 
other question which we sometimes 
“*City of Mackinac,”’ a Lake Huron 

passenger steamer 





























The ‘‘lroquois,’* the latest addition to 
the passenger fleet. 











A Canadian passenger steamer. 
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asked of the down-bound boats, those 
that had just come from the ship-canal, 
three miles down the river, and had 
had a chance to hear the latest news: 
“Good morning, captain. How is the 
President to-day? Have you heard?” 

And again the skipper would lift his 
megaphone and answer: “He’s doing 
well, I believe.” 

“That’s good! Thank you, captain. 
Good-bye.” 

There came a day when the reply 
would not have been so cheery, when 
there was bad news at St. Mary’s Falls 
Canal, and when, down at the Straits 
of Mackinac, the boats from Lake 
Michigan stood in close to the signal 
station and asked what word had 
come from Buffalo—and then lowered 
their flags to half-mast as they passed 
on down Lake Huron. But we had 
broken camp by that time, and it was 
the newsboys on the streets, and not 
the captains on the river, who told us 
that the President was dead. 

It would be a wonderful sight if all 
the craft that have sailed St. Mary’s 
in the last two hundred and fifty years 
could come back for a day and pass in 
grand review up and down the Hay 
Lake Cut. First in the procession 
would come the birch back canoes, 
some paddled by Indians, with black- 
robed Jesuit missionaries for passen- 
gers, and some manned by French 
voyageurs and laden deep with rich 
furs and peltries. Next in line would be 
the bateaux of the fur-traders, of about 
the same size as the canoes, but made 
of wood instead of bark, clumsier, 
heavier, slower and more awkward, 
and propelled by oars instead of pad- 
dles. These two craft were once so 
numerous on the upper lakes that away 
back in the eighteenth century the 
Hudson Bay Fur Company dug a canal 
and built a lock to float them around 
the rapids that barred the great river 
and closed the door of Lake Superior 
—‘le Sault de Sainte Marie,” as the 
voyageurs used to say—‘‘St. Mary’s 
Falls,” as we call them in these more 
prosaic English-speaking days. The 
canal was a small affair, only two and 
one-half feet deep by eight or nine 
wide, and the lock. thirty-eight feet 
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long, with a lift of nine feet. But it 
answered the purpose. The door was 
open, though perhaps not very wide. 
But it was not allowed to remain open. 
The war of 1812 brought an American 
military expedition up the river; and 
as the canal was on the Canadian side, 
and belonged to a British company, 
they blew up the lock and destroyed 
everything but its floor and the sills 
of the gateways. In time its very ex- 
istence was forgotten; but a few years 
ago Judge J. H. Steere, of the city of 
Sault Ste. Marie, found in some of the 
old books in his library several refer- 
ences to the Fur Company’s canal, and 
at last he hit upon the report of an 
officer of the British army who had 
been sent to examine it. This account 
was so full and minute, and described 
the location of the old water-way so 
exactly, that with the help of the 
United States engineers in charge of 
the ship-canal Judge Steere located 
the lock and found the floor and sills 
still intact. Its walls have since been 
rebuilt in stone, and it is shown to 
visitors as an interesting relic of the 
days when a ditch of thirty inches 
deep was large enough to float the 
commerce of Lake Superior. 

Now and then, among the vast mul- 
titude of bateaux and canoes heading 
our ghostly procession, a tiny sailing 
vessel would be seen. Captain Jona- 
than Carver, who passed this way 
about 1766, says that the French kept 
a small schooner on Lake Superior 
when they held the country, and in 
1772 Alexander Henry, a famous old 
fur trader, built a forty-ton sloop at 
Point aux Pins and sailed away in her 
to the north shore of the lake to look 
for a copper mine. Thirty or forty 
years later the great fur companies had 
several small vessels on Superior. 
Down on Lake Erie, in the meantime, 
schooners, brigs, and even diminutive 
ships were multiplying rapidly, and 
doubtless some of them found their 
way up to the Soo occasionally. But 
it was a long time before the earlier 
and smaller craft were entirely crowd- 
ed out, either on Superior or the other 
lakes. As late as 1823 the American 


Fur Company was still shipping its 
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goods from Mackinac to Chicago in 
bateaux; and it is said that Governor 
Lewis Cass, who was famous for his 
voyages around the lakes, really pre- 
ferred his big birch bark racer to any 
of the schooners of the period, for the 
very good and sufficient reason that he 
was always sea-sick when he traveled 
in a sailing vessel, but never in a 
canoe. 

After the schooners, the steamers. 
The first of them came up the river 
in 1827, five years before Chicago ever 
saw a “smoke boat.” Among the pas- 
sengers were General Winfield Scott, 
coming to visit the military post at the 
Soo, and Colonel Thomas L. McKen- 
ney, head of the Indian Bureau; and 
the latter has left in his memoirs a 
lively account of the difficulties which 
the boat encountered in stemming the 
swift current, and of the amazement 
and consternation of the Indians when 
they saw her belching out clouds of 
smoke and plowing her way up stream 
without the help of sails. They 
thought that Satan himself had come 
for them. I do not know the name 
of this boat, but undoubtedly she was 
a quaint little side-wheeler, registering 
somewhere from one hundred to three 
hundred and fifty tons. In all prob- 
ability she carried masts and canvas, 
was schooner-rigged, and looked very 
much like a heavy, clumsy, old-fash- 
ioned sailing vessel with wheels and 
engines added as an after-thought. 

Fifteen or twenty years behind the 
first side-wheelers came the first pro- 
pellers, and oddly enough a number 
of them were twin-screw boats, for the 
modern way of giving a propeller two 
wheels instead of one is merely a re- 
vival of the very earliest fashion. They 
had several advantages over the first 
steamers, and it was not many years 
before their numbers were rapidly in- 
creasing. Nowadays no side-wheelers 
are ever seen on St. Mary’s, except a 
few Canadian craft that ply on the 
Georgian Bay and never go farther 
north or west than the Soo. Some 
beautiful passenger boats of this type 
are to be found on Lakes Huron and 
Frie, and at the southern end of Lake 
Michigan, on the route between Chi- 
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cago and the eastern shore; but on 
Lake Superior they have disappeared 
almost as completely as on the north 
Atlantic. 

Until 1845 all the larger vessels in 
the procession had ended their voy- 
ages at the Soo, where all goods for 
Lake Superior had to be transshipped 
and carried over the portage. Con- 
gress had been urged to build a ship- 
canal around the falls, but so far it 
had done nothing but talk, and during 
one of the discussions in the Senate 
Henry Clay had declared that such a 
canal would be beyond the remotest 
range of settlements in the United 
States or inthe moon. But in the ’40’s 
came the excitement over the copper 
mines, and there arose a great de- 
mand for steam craft on Superior. 
Sailors began to think that if the door 
could not be opened they would have 
to climb over the wall, and at last the 
old propeller /ndependence was hauled 
out on the beach, dragged across the 
portage, and re-launched above the 
falls. The Independence was small, 
clumsy, and slow—it is said that in 
calm weather and with a full head of 
steam she could make four miles an 
hour, easily—but she was the first 
steamer above the Soo, and as such she 
is entitled to a place in history. Others 
followed her over the portage, and 
finally the government woke up and 
decided to do something. The ship- 
canal was opened in 1855, and never 
did an investment yield such magnifi- 
cent returns. To-day the commerce 
of Lake Superior is about half that of 
the entire chain of lakes. In 1900 it 
amounted to over twenty-five million 
tons of freight, and the season of 1901, 
not closed at this writing, will prob- 
ably smash the record by several mil- 
lions more. Twice the locks have had 
to be enlarged, and the Canadians have 
built another on their own side of the 
river, not far from where, less than a 
century ago, the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s ditch carried the bateaux and 
canoes of the voyageurs. Other por- 
tions of the river have been greatly 
improved, channels deepened and wid- 
ened, and currents rendered less dan- 
gerous; and only a few years ago the 
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government engineers opened the Hay 
Lake Cut, a shorter and more direct 
passage which had been unnavigable 
because of its rapids and rock shoals. 
Every improvement has been followed 
by an increase in commerce which has 
made still more work necessary, and a 
third enlargement of the canal would 
probably be going on at this moment 
if the River and Harbor Bill had not 
been talked to death in the closing 
days of the last Congress. If Mr. Clay 
could have spent last August beside 
the river, and had seen the three thou- 
sand vessels and the four and a half 
million tons of freight which passed 
up and down during those thirty-one 
days he would have been converted. 

From the beginning of the proces- 
sion to its ending, from its first canoe 
to its last big steel freighter, there is 
a constant change and development in 
the type and style of the vessels, as 
well as in their size and number. The 
passenger propeller of thirty years 
ago, for instance, was a boat whose 
exact counterpart did not exist any- 
where else in the world, and was her- 
self an outgrowth from an earlier form. 
She stood high out of the water, and 
her deck-houses covered almost her 
entire length. On the forward end of 
the cabin stood the pilot-house, and 
just behind it rose the single mast, 
sometimes bare, sometimes carrying a 
sail, which was unfurled when the wind 
was favoring; while in the stern were 
one or two funnels. If there were two 
they were ranged athwartships, instead 
of fore and aft, and were sometimes 
quite widely separated, giving the ves- 
sel a broad and perhaps a rather squat 
appearance. Her general shape was apt 
to be a trifle chunky, although there 
were some boats, like the Fountain 
City, which were beautifully modeled 
and a credit to their generation. The 
larger ones had a certain air of dig- 
nity and stateliness which is not always 
found in their smarter successors, and 
which was perhaps heightened rather 
than diminished by the exceeding de- 
liberation of their movements. The 
Peerless, of twelve hundred tons, 
launched in 1870, and still plying be- 
tween Chicago and Duluth, is a good 
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representative of the class. But this 
type, which, in its day, was probably 
more peculiarly characteristic of the 
Great Lakes than any other, is fast 
passing away. The later passenger 
boats are more like ocean craft, and 
the famous North West and North 
Land, registering over four thousand 
tons each, bear a strong resemblance 
to the express steamers of the trans- 
Atlantic service. 

Sut probably the greatest changes 
have been in the cargo-carriers, rather 
than in the passenger fleet. Birch bark 
and the paddle the day before yester- 
day; yesterday, wood and canvas; to- 
day steel and steam. Once, three or 
four tons ina cargo; then three or four 
hundred, now eight thousand. That is 
the story of the lake freighters, and 
hardly more than three-quarters of a 
century has been taken for the telling 
of it. In tonnage these boats com- 
pare well with all but the very largest 
of ocean craft ; and if a general average 
could be struck of all vessels on salt 
water, and another of all those on our 
inland seas, it would probably be found 
that the lake craft are much the larger. 
The report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Navigation for 1900 shows 
that the average register of the steam- 
ers built in that year in the shipyards 
of the coast was not more than three 
or four hundred tons, while that of the 
lake boats constructed during the same 
perioc was considerably over a thou- 
sand. Three hundred and fifty-seven 
different vessels passed the Soo during 
that season of navigation whose carry- 
ing capacity averaged very nearly four 
thousard tons, and not one of the three 
hundred and fifty-seven carried less 
than two thousand. The William Eden- 
born, which holds the world’s fresh- 
water record for big cargoes, lacks 
only a few inches of being five hundred 
feet in length, has a beam of fifty-two 
feet and a depth of hold of thirty, and 
carries over eight thousand net tons at 
a load. She has three sister ships of 


practically the same size, while the 
Harvard, the Samuel F. B. Morse, the 
Robert Fulton, and many others, are but 
very little smaller. 

appearance 


In general the lake 
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ireighters differ from ocean ships 
mainly in a greater simplicity of de- 
sign, and in the fact that their engines, 
boilers and funnels are almost invari- 
ably placed in the stern. This arrange- 
ment does not add to their beauty, but 
it gives more room for cargo, and has 
undoubtedly been an important factor 
in the scaling down of lake freight 
rates. Many of the big fellows have 
cabins and staterooms fitted up for the 
use of the owners and their friends, 
and it is no uncommon sight to see 
handsome carpets spread on the steel 
decks, bright-colored awnings stretched 
overhead, and guests from the city 
lounging in easy-chairs or pretending 
to help the crew handle the boat. A trip 
around the lakes on one of the mam- 
moth freight steamers is as delightful 
an experience as a cruise on a steam 
yacht, and it is apt to be a much more 
comfortable one. 

One of the most striking features of 
recent development of the lake marine 
has been the evolution of the modern 
consort. Originally the consort was a 
broken-down steamer or sailing vessel, 
too decrepit and unseaworthy to travel 
alone; and a good many of this kind 
are still to be found on the lakes. but 
of late years vessel owners have begun 
to build boats especially designed for 
this service—staunch, seaworthy craft 
that are complete in everything but 
motive power. Some of them carry 
short masts and small sails which serve 
to increase their speed when the wind 
is fair, and which might possibly, if 
they had exceptionally good luck, 
carry them into port in case of an ac- 
cident to the steamer towing them. 
Others have absolutely nothing, and if 
left to themselves are as helpless as a 
log. Two very good examples of the 
consort in its latest stage are the John 
Fritz and the Madcira. Both are huge 
steel hulks of four or five thousand 
tons register and seven or eight thou- 
sand tons actual carrying capacity. 
Both carry slender funnels, and might 
at first sight be taken for steamers, but 
their boilers merely feed the steam 
steering-gear, the steam windlasses 
which handle the tow-lines and haw- 
sers, the steam pumps, and the en- 





gines which do the thousand and one 
other things for which power is used 
aboard a big modern vessel. They 
carry more freight than steamers of the 
same size, partly because their machin- 
ery and fuel take up less room, and 
partly because, being free from the 
jarring and straining of powerful en- 
gines, they are somewhat more lightly 
built, and the weight of their cargoes 
can be increased without adding to 
their displacement. 

But in the whole procession of ves- 
sels that have plied St. Mary’s there 
are none queerer, more outlandish, or 
more essentially modern than those 
ugly craft with long, cylindrical steel 
bodies, snout-like bows and sterns and 
turret-shaped cabins and deck-houses, 
known to landsmen as “whalebacks” 
and to sailors as “pigs.” Some of 
them are of enormous length, and have 
lamp-posts, like those of a city street, 
strung along their steel backs. When 
they first began to appear in large 
numbers, about ten years ago, it was 
predicted that they would revolutionize 
naval architecture, but the prophecy 
has not been fulfiled. They are doing 
good service and have made some re- 
markable records as cargo-carriers, but 
they have their disadvantages, as 
every one knows who has seen 
them deeply loaded, with the waves 
sweeping over them from one end to 
the other. 

The vessels of the Great Lakes are 
probably the most economical beasts 
of burden that the world has ever seen. 
Both in cost of construction and in ex- 
penses of operation they are consider- 
ably cheaper than ocean ships, and the 
way they have slashed freight rates has 
been one of the greatest factors in the 
development of the lake region and the 
upper Mississippi Valley. It costs only 
about one-fourth as much to ship a 
bushel of wheat from Chicago to Buf- 
falo by boat as it does by rail, although 
the competing railways are among the 
best built and best equipped in the 
country, and do their prettiest to get 
their full share of the business. But 
the most important item in the lake 
commerce of the present day, and the 
one in which the majority of the larg- 
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est vessels are engaged, is not the 
movement of grain, but the traffic in 
iron ore between Lake Superior and 
Lake Erie. More than sixteen million 
tons of ore passed down the Hay Lake 
Cut during the season of 1900, and 
1901 will show a large increase over 
these figures. The prevailing rate 
during the greater part of the last sea- 
son of navigation has been seventy 
cents from Marquette, and eighty from 
Duluth. This means that a ton is car- 
ried a mile for something less than a 
tenth of a cent. No railway in the 
world has ever attempted to carry 
sixty million tons of ore per year a 
distance of eight hundred or a thousand 
miles, and in the absence of experience 
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it would be difficult to say what rates 
might be made if it became absolutely 
necessary to move the entire product 
of the mines by rail. But the expense 
would certainly be several times as 
great as it is by water, and in all prob- 
ability it would be practically prohibi- 
tory, for it would amount to nearly, if 
not quite, as much as the ore is now 
worth at the furnaces. 

Without their ore-boats the great 
steel plants that line the south shore 
of Lake Erie would be obliged to shut 
down, and a goodly share of the credit 
for the supremacy of the United States 
in the steel markets of the world must 
be given to the steamers of the Great 
Lakes and to their consorts, 











By NORMAN HAPGOOD, Author of * George Washington,” Etc. 


peal NE of the most exciting 
minor episodes of the 
Revolutionary War is a 
little doubtful in detail, 
owing to the confused 
memory many years after of one of the 
principal actors in it. The fullest ac- 
count is given in the Memoirs of 
Henry Lee, then a major, known as 
“Lighthorse Harry Lee,’ and _ the 
man who called Washington “first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” It is pos- 
sible, however, with a little care, to 
pick out the dramatic incidents with- 
out danger of much inaccuracy. Wash- 
ington has been a good deal criticised 
for the share which he took in the 
scheme, especially by British histor- 
ians, but it was an element of his cl.ar- 
acter, from the time that he received 
his first training fighting Indians in 
the woods, to the very end of his life, 
to use trickery whenever it was neces- 
sary and the end to be obtained was 
worth it. How anybody can attack 
his endorsement of a plan to capture 
a traitor, when in the whole game of 
war an important part is the use of 
spies, to which no- 
body objects, is not 
easy to see, but such 
is the fact. 

There were many 
reasons why Wash- 
















ington should take the treachery of 
Arnold particularly to heart. Arnold, 
for various reasons, had many ene- 
ries. He was arrogant, fond of dis- 
play, and consequently fond of money, 
and he lacked all the conciliatory 
arts. He was, however, a_ brilliant 
fighter, and there was nothing chat 
Washington felt more kindly toward 
than a good soldier. Consequently, 
from the very beginning of the war, 
when Arnold was passed over after 
the most daring and intelligent work 
in the North, for other men who had 
done nothing, and was consequently 
feeling bitter, Washington stood by 
him and did all he could to secure his 
proper promotion. His opinion of him 
was naturally still further raised when 
Arnold won the critical battle which 
ended in the surrender of Burgoyne, 
the turning point of the war, for which 
the whole credit went to one of Wash- 
ington’s leading enemies, General 
Gates. It was at Arnold’s own request 
that he was given charge at West 
Point. When Washington was first 
told the news of the treachery by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, he restrained his 
emotion and said to Lafayette and 
Knox, “Whom can we trust now?” 
He gave orders to Hamilton for 
prompt pursuit, and according to his 
custom, immediately began to think 
about what could be done. 
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One of his cherished plans was to 
capture the traitor and make a public 
example of him. He had heard, and 
had some reason to believe, that an- 
other leading general was in the plot 
and was about to desert for the British, 
and apparently the enemy had inten- 
tionally sent out rumors intended to 
make the American army lose all con- 
fidence in its commander and in the 
cause. 

As far as we can tell, two separate 
attempts were made to capture Ar- 
nold, both under the general direction 
of Washington and under the special 
direction of Lee. The first man sent 
into the British lines had as his prin- 
cipal business to investigate the ru- 
mors that another general was inr 
volved, and his plan to capture Ar- 
nold, if it existed, seems to have been 
secondary. When Washington reached 
the army in the vicinity of Tappan 
after the treason, he sent for Lee, told 
him to take a seat and look through 
a bundle of papers. Washington had 
been at work writing and when Lee 
had finished the general looked up, 
talked over the probabilities shortly, 
and then said, as reported by Major 
Lee: 

“T have sent for you, in the expecta- 
tion that you have in your corps indi- 
viduals capable and willing to under- 
take an indispensable, delicate, and 
hazardous project. Whoever comes 
forward upon this occasion, will lay 
me under great obligations personally, 
and in behalf of the United States I 
will reward him amply. No time is to 
be lost; he must proceed, if possible, 
this night. My object is to probe to 
the bottom the afflicting intelligence 
contained in the papers you have just 
read; to seize Arnold, and by getting 
him to save André. They are all con- 
nected. While my emissary is engaged 
in preparing means for the seizure of 
Arnold, the guilt of others can be 
traced, and the timely delivery of Ar- 
nold to me will possibly put it into 
my power to restore the amiable and 
unfortunate André to his friends. My 
instructions are ready, in which you 
will find my express orders that Ar- 
nold is not to be hurt; but that he be 
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permitted to escape if to be prevented 
only by killing him, as his public pun- 
ishment is the sole object in view. This 
you cannot too forcibly press upon 
whomsoever may engage in the enter- 
prise; and this fail not to do. With 
my instructions are two letters, to be 
delivered as ordered, and here are sume 
guineas for expenses.” 

Washington’s judgment of Arnold 
had naturally suffered a sudden 
change. About this time he wrote to 
his confidential friend, John Laurens: 
“He wants feeling. From some traits 
of his character which have lately 
come to my knowledge, he seems to 
have been so hackneyed in villainy, 
and so lost to all sense of honer and 
shame, that, while his faculties will en- 
able him to continue his sordid pur- 
suits, there will be no time for re- 
morse.” 

The first experiment of sending a 
deserter into the enemy’s line was suc- 
cessful in clearing up the question of 
the treachery of another general, as 
is shown by the following letter from 
Major Lee to General Washington: 

“October 13th, 1780——Sir: I have 
made it my business to see the person, 
who was Captain Brown’s guide. 
From a minute examination of him, I 
am confident that General St. Clair 
was named to deceive, that Captain 
Brown did not see or hear from Gen- 
eral St. Clair, and that Captain Brown 
passed himself on his conductor ss a 
person engaged in our service, al- 
though his object was to communicate 
with some gentleman of consequence 
among us. I am apt to believe that 
he was charged with despatches for 
General Arnold.” 

Lee’s minute account of the adven- 
tures of the sergeant whom he called 
“John Champe” probably refers to the 
second attempt, and the one which was 
more distinctly a plan to capture Ar- 
nold, although Lee’s confusion of 
dates has made the two events into 
one. By the time of the second at- 
tempt André had been executed, and 
one of the principal reasons said to 
have actuated Washington in_ his 


strong desire to capture Arnold had 
Had Arnold been seized in 


vanished. 
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time there is little doubt that the un- 
fortunate young officer, whose fate 
has been so much pitied, would have 
been released, although his execution 
was clearly within the rules of war and 
the extreme statements made against 
Washington for his course in this mat- 
ter rest on nothing but the personal 
popularity of the victim. André’s po- 
sition also counted for much, and offi- 
cers have rules of honor not easily 
understood by the outside mind. In 
this matter of procuring a man to 
capture Arnold the same _ technical 
ideas of honor were exhibited. Lee, 
in his conversation with the general, 
remarked that the combination of 
qualities needed for such an enterprise 
could be easily found among his com- 
missioned officers, but to them he 
cculd not propose a plan of which the 
first step was desertion. Among pri- 
vates, however, or non-commissioned 
officers, rules of honor were supposed 
to be different. But on the other hand, 
it was much more difficult to find inen 
who could be trusted. Washington 
was pleased that Lee thought he knew 
of one fit man, because he hesitated to 
propose such a step to officers “who 
generally are, and always ought to be, 
scrupulous and nice in adhering to the 
course of honor.” Washington in- 
structed Lee to tell the sergeant that 
going to the enemy at the request of 
his officer was not desertion, although 
it might appear to be. Lee sum- 
moned the man—a youth of Virginia, 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of 
age—and told him what an immense 
service he could render to Washing- 
tcn, and how glorious it would be to 
avenge the army. According to Lee’s 
account, the man hesitated principally 
on the ground of desertion, although 
kis latter correspondence does not 
treat the motives as quite so high. He 
finally persuaded him, and was able 
tc write Washington on October 20, 
as follows: 

“Sir: I have engaged two persons 
to undertake the accomplishment of 
your Excellency’s wishes. In my ne- 
gotiation I have said little or nothing 
concerning your Excellency, as I pre- 
sume it would operate disagreeably, 
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should the issue prove disastrous. 
“The chief of the two persons is a 
sergeant in my cavalry. To him | have 
promised promotion. The other is an 
inhabitant of Newark; | have had ex- 
perience of his fidelity; and his con- 
nections with the enemy render him, 
with his personal qualifications, very 
fit for the business. To this man I 
have engaged one hundred guineas, 
five hundred acres of land, and three 
negroes. I gave him the promise of 
negroes, because he is engaged in aid- 
ing me to destroy the refugees at Ber- 
gen Point. Success there puts it in 
my power to reward him according to 
compact. If nothing is done, he is to 
receive an additional sum of money. 
The outlines of the scheme, which I 
have recommended, are, that the ser- 
geant should join General Arnold as a 
deserter from us, should engage in his 
corps now raising, and should contrive 
to insinuate himself into some menial 
or military berth about the general’s 
person; that a correspondence should 
be kept up with the man in Newark, 
by the latter’s visiting the former 
every two days; and that, when the 
favorable moment arrives, they should 


seize the prize in the night, gag him, 
and bring him across to Bergen 
woods. 


“If your Excellency approves of 
what is done, the sergeant will desert 
from us to-morrow. A few guineas will 
be necessary for him. I have advised 
that no third person be admitted into 
the virtuous conspiracy, as two ap- 
pear to me adequate to the execution 
of it. 

“The sergeant is a very promising 
youth, of uncommon taciturnity and 
inflexible perseverence. His con- 
nexions, and his service in the army 
from the beginning of the war, assure 
me that he will be faithful. I have in- 
structed him not to return till he re- 
ceives directions from me, but to con- 
tinue his attempts however unfavorable 
the prospects may appear at first. I 
have incited his thirst for fame, by im- 
pressing on his mind the virtue and 
glory of the act.” 

Washington’s reply is the 
known document in the case. 


best 
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“Headquarters, 20 October, 1780. 

“Dear Sir: The plan proposed for 
taking A—, the outlines of which are 
communicated to me in your letter 
which was this moment put into my 
hands without a date, has every mark 
of a good one. I therefore agree to 
the promised rewards, and have such 
entire confidence in your management 
of the business as to give it my fullest 
approbation; and leave the whole to 
the guidance of your own judgment, 
with this express stipulation, that he, 
A—d, be brought to me alive. No 
circumstance whatever shall obtain my 
consent to his being put to death. The 
idea which would accompany such an 
event would be that ruffians had been 
hired to assassinate him. My aim is 
to make a public example of him— 
and this should be strongly impressed 
upon those who are employed to bring 
him off. The sergeant must be very cir- 
cumspect—too much zeal may create 
suspicion—and too much precipitancy 
may defeat the project. The most in- 
violable secrecy must be observed on 
all hands. I send you five guineas; 


but I am not satisfied of the propriety 


of the sergeant’s appearing with much 
specie—this circumstance may also 
lead to suspicion as it is but too well 
known to the enemy that we do not 
deal much in this article. The inter- 
views between the party in and out of 
the city should be managed with much 
caution and seeming indifference, or 
else the frequency of their meetings, 
etc., may betray the design and involve 
bad consequences ; but I am persuaded 
you will place every matter in a proper 
point of view to the conductors of this 
interesting business, and therefore I 
shall only add, that 
“T am, dear sir, etc., etc., 
“G. WASHINGTON.” 


The plan in detail was this: Champe 
had to pass numerous patrols of horse 
and foot, and he must take all the risks 
of desertion, since if any suspicion got 
abroad that he was leaving with the 
consent of his superior officers the 
scheme would fail and the spy would 
lose his life. Lee urged him to start 
as soon as possible and communicate 
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without delay his arrival in New York. 
Champe pulled out his watch, com- 
pared it with Lee’s, and urged him to 
do whatever he could to hold back 
pursuit. It was nearly eleven o’clock 
at night. The sergeant went back to 
camp, took his coat and valise, mount- 
ed his horse and set out. Lee went 
to bed. 

Soon after, within half an hour, the 
major says, Captain Carnes, the offi- 
cer of the day, waited upon him, and 
stated with some excitement that one 
of the patrol had fallen in with a 
dragoon and challenged him, where- 
upon the soldier spurred his horse and 
escaped. Lee pretended to be sleepy, 
made the officer repeat his story, and 
wasted what time he could in child- 
like doubts and inquiries. The officer 
finally withdrew and made investiga- 
tions which identified the deserter. Lee 
interposed still further delay, but was 
finally compelled to let the expedition 
start, under the direction of an officer 
named Middleton, to whom he gave 
the following written order: 

‘Pursue so far as you can with safety 
Sergeant Champe, who is suspected of 
deserting to the enemy, and has taken 
the road leading to Paulus Hook. 
Bring him alive, that he may suffer in 
the presence of the army; but kill him 
if he resists, or escapes after being 
taken.” 

A shower of rain coming soon after 
the sergeant’s departure made pursuit 
easy. Middleton got away a little more 
than an hour after Champe. At day- 
break he was able to travel rapidly. 
Going up a hill he saw Champe not 
more than half a mile ahead of him. 
Champe at the same time discovered 
his pursuers and gave spur to his 
horse. It became a race between them. 
They soon reached a point where the 
road divided, one branch being a short 
cut. Down this short cut Middleton 
sent part of his men, while he with the 
rest followed Champe along the main 
road. Champe had been unable to 
take the short cut himself, since he 
was almost sure to meet parties of 
American soldiers returning to camp 
from the neighborhood of the enemy. 
Being sure that Middleton would take 
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. 
that cut, he gave up his intention of 
reaching Paulus Hook, which had 
been his destination, and determined 
to make a desperate effort to reach two 
British galleys which lay a few miles 
to the west of where he was. When 
he entered the next village, Bergen, 
he turned hither and thither on the 
beaten street, and then left the village. 
Middleton was able to learn nothing 
from the villagers about the direction 
Champe had taken. Some of his 
dragoons, however, soon found the 
trail of Champe’s horse, and the pur- 
suit was immediately begun. In a 
short time they came in sight of the 
flying deserter. Champe had tied his 
valise, containing his clothes, to his 
shoulders, and was holding his drawn 
sword in his hand. When he got 
abreast of the two galleys he leaped 
from his horse, ran through a marsh 
to the river, jumped into it, and 
shouted for help. The British sent a 
boat to meet him, and fired at his 
pursuers. 

The next day Major Lee wrote to 
General Washington: 

“October 21st.—I have just returned 


from Newark, where I completed the 
business your Excellency committed 
tome. The virtuous sergeant deserted 


last night. I saw the two in Newark 
this day. This night they go to York. 

“Desertion among us is a perfect 
stranger. My officers are very atten- 
tive, and some of them men of nice 
discernment. This leads me to appre- 
hend they will discover that the ser- 
geant is on some secret command. 
Lest the example may operate on the 
soldiers, the captains will probably in- 
form their troops of their conclusion. 
From the soldiers, the same sentiment 
may reach the people. 

“To prevent this, I wish your Excel- 
lency would order me to move to a 
forage country; this is very scarce of 
hay. I can send two troops, including 
the one to which the deserter belongs, 
to an abundant neighborhood back of 
the Mountain Meeting House, where 
they will be safe, and ready for any 
operation. One troop can remain with 
me here, which number is adequate to 
the common duties. Sir Henry Clin- 
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ton is still in New York. Report says 
Arnold sailed with the fleet, though 
this is not credible.” 

Four days after Lee received a let- 
ter from Champe, written in a dis- 
guised hand, and containing informa- 
tion which enabled him to write to 
Washington as follows: 

“Light Camp, 25 October, 1780.— 
My friend got safe into New York. 
He was before Sir Henry Clinton, and 
has passed all the forms of the garri- 
son. He accidentally met Colonel Ar- 
nold in the street, which has paved a 
natural way for further acquaintance. 
The party entertain high hopes of suc- 
cess. I fear their patience will be 
exhausted ; therefore am of opinion it 
ought to be impressed on their minds 
at the meeting. I informed Mr. 
Baldwin that I was under orders to 
march South; that I would see him to- 
morrow, and send on some officer 
from you, who would transact the busi- 
ness on your Excellency’s part in case 
of my departure. I also promised him 
ten or twelve guineas. I was induced 
to do this, because I apprehended he 
would fail in his assiduity, unless he 
received some part of his promised re- 
ward. On hearing from your Excel- 
lency I shall be able to-morrow to as- 
certain with Mr. Baldwin the next 
interview, the time, the place, and the 
person. The time and place I will 
communicate to my successor. Should 
I leave this army, I entreat your Ex- 
cellency’s attention to my sergeant, 
and should be happy if he could be 
sent On to me. 

“IT beg leave to thank your Excel- 
lency for the confidence and friendship 
you have been pleased to give me since 
I became a soldier. I flatter myself I 
shall enjoy a continuation of it though 
absent, and that I shall be called on to 
perform any services, private or public, 
you may wish to execute, convenient 
to my local situation, and not superior 
to my ability or station. I sincerely 
pray for your health, happiness, and 
success. May you never again experi- 
ence a second base desertion, and may 
you live to put an end to a war, which 
you have hitherto conducted happily, 
amidst so many and so great difficul- 
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ties. I have the honor to be,” etc. 

Champe, arrived in New York, filled 
Sir Henry Clinton full of stories about 
the American army intended to en- 
courage the British commander to con- 
tinue his efforts to procure desertion. 
This led to Clinton’s directing Champe 
to consult with Arnold, which, of 
course, was just what the American 
spy desired. Arnold made various in- 
quiries and assigned Champe quarters. 
He also advised him to join his legion 
and promised him promotion. Champe 
then set to work with two men, who 
were secretly in the patriot cause, to 
form a plan to seize Arnold’s person. 
Ten days passed, and then Champe 
was able to write to Major Lee, tell- 
ing him, on the third night following, 
to send a party of dragoons to Ho- 
boken, where he hoped to deliver Ar- 
nold. Champe had discovered that 
Arnold came home regularly about 
midnight, and took a stroll in the gar- 
den. At this time he and the two 
other conspirators were to seize and 
gag him. Champe had already re- 
moved several palings to let him from 
Arnold’s house into the adjoining 
alley. One of his associates was to 
help him make the seizure and the 
other was to be on a boat in the Hud- 
son River. Arnold was to be carried 
on the shoulders of the two men 
through the deserted streets and alleys 
of New York City, and if they were 
questioned they were to say that the 
man whom they were carrying was a 
drunken soldier whom they were tak- 
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ing to the guard house for the night. 

The plan as thus outlined was sent 
by Major Lee to General Washington 
and approved by him. 

The day arrived. Lee, with a party 
of dragoons and three extra horses, 
one for Arnold, one for the sergeant, 
and another for his companion, 
reached Hoboken about midnight, 
conccaled his men in the woods, and 
stood by the river with three dragoons. 
Hours passed and nobody came. 
What had happened was, that Arnold, 
without any suspicion, had removed 
his quarters, on the day previous, to 
another part of the town, in order to 
superintend the embarkation of troops. 
and that the American Legion, of 
which John Champe was a member, 
had been transferred from their bar- 
racks to one of the transports. From 
this safe place Champe never escaped 
until Arnold reached Virginia and 
joined Cornwallis. He deserted at 
Petersburg, went through Virginia into 
North Carolina, and joined our army; 
there he was received by General Lee 
and his story told. He was then in- 
troduced to General Greene, and sent 
on to Washington, who paid him, and 
gave him a discharge from further ser- 
vice. When Washington was called 
by President Adams to the command 
of the army, many years later, he sent 
to Lee to inquire after Champe, intend- 
ing to give him command of a com- 
pany. Lee made inquiries, and heard 
that the sergeant had moved to Ken- 
tucky and died. 








THE GARDEN-PLOT 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Within the garden of my heart I found 

But yesterday a plot of empty ground ; 

Then saw I you, O golden-eyes, and lo, 
Now in that erewhile barren space doth blow 
Love's perfect flowet,—to me divinely sweet ! 
I pluck the bloom, and lay it at your feet. 








HE election of James T. 
Harris to the select branch 
of councils of Bellevue, a 
prosperous third class 
Pennsylvania city, from 
the Ninth Ward, was as unexpected 
as it was satisfactory to the better class 
of citizens of that city. Bellevue’s polli- 
tics were “rotten,” everybody admit- 
ted. But the more it was admitted, the 
“rottener it became,” as Harris often 
reiterated in his short campaign. 
“Russie” Walker, the political ma- 
chine’s henchman in the Ninth, simply 
couldn’t stop the tide that bore the 
victory from his hands. He com- 
plained to the machine autocrat of the 
city, “Judge” Wright, when that indi- 
vidual took him to account for the de- 
feat, that one of the things beyond hu- 
man control was an election tidal wave. 
James T. Harris was a man of en- 
ergy and ideas. He conducted the 
neatest, cleanest and most up-to-date 
grocery store on theWest Side. He was 
the sort of a man nobody can down; 
who succeeds where others with less 
personal aggressiveness fail. It was 
a man of either vast inexperience or 
unusual nerve that stood up in an 
argument with Jimmy Harris longer 
than a few minutes. Jimmy saw 
one way—one clean-blazed railroad 
track path through every question 
that confronted him, be it ever so sim- 
ple, or be it ever so much of a nation- 
puzzler; and along that path he argu- 
mentatively threw himself with the 
speed of an express train, knocking 
opposition helter skelter. He saw 
through every scheme that was per- 
petrated anywhere; and, if after five 
minutes of arguing, during which his 
fat cheeks grew crimson with indig- 
nation and pale again with convulsive 
anger, and his hot breath fanned your 
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cheeks as he leaned forward and poked 
his index finger under your nose and 
hammered it on your chest with an im- 
passioned word to every tap—if then 
you could gainsay him that the Belle- 
vue councils was anything but a collec- 
tion of maudlin, treasury-bleeding 
scoundrels, your pride would overcome 
your discretion. Jimmy was a keen 
business man, and honest to the last 
penny. No one questioned his worth. 
It lay on the surface, as did his argu- 
mentative passions. 
_ When city councils, with reckless 
indiscretion, as “Judge” Wright later 
cubbed it, passed an ordinance grant- 
ing a claim of over $200,000 to certain 
individuals for what was known to be 
a wholly fictitious and entirely unrea- 
sonable invasion of private property 
in the building of a sewage plant, just 
two months before election, the wrath 
of James T. Harris knew no bounds. 
“This is a burning outrage, a crying 
shame, a daylight hold-up of the city 
treasury under the pitiful guise of a 
legal claim,” cried he, with a peculiar 
oratorical twang learnt in ward meet- 
ing speech making, to poor, over- 
worked Mrs. Callahan, as he !ooked 
up from the morning paper and saw 
her patiently waiting at the counter. 
“Yes,” she answered meekly, “it is. 
Give me two pounds of sugar.” 
During the interval between election 
day and the reorganization of councils 
at the end of the fiscal year Jimmy did 
much talking. He told his friends and 
his fellow-citizens at ward meetings that 
he would show the people of Bellevue 
what an honest man could do there. 
He wasn’t going to shut his “trap like 
a clam” when a steal bill came up. He 
was going to get up and ask those 
councilmen—demand of the president 
—whether the bill was the best thing 
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that could be done for the interest of 
the taxpayers, and whether they were 
keeping their oath which they solemnly 
took when they were sworn in. Oh, 
he was going to make it warm for 
them! The taxpayers had elected 
him to represent their opinions and in- 
terests, and he was going to do it or 
die in the attempt! He would fling 
their dirty ordinances in their dirty 
faces; and the man that would—here 
Jimmy’s fists, made muscular by the 
handling of many a molasses and su- 
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“This is...a daylight hold-up of the city treasury!’ 
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gar barrel and soap box, would double 
up ominously—the man that would 
dare to offer him a bribe—and here 
Jimmy choked for utterance. 

On the first Monday morning in 
April, Jimmy left his store in charge of 
his boy clerks, donned his best suit and 
stiff shirt and departed for city hall. 

He had a faint and dimly outlined 
idea that when he should present him- 
self at the council chamber the coun- 
cilmen whom he had never seen, ex- 
cept in newspapers, would quiver and 
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quake before his searching gaze. But 
when he mounted the broad marble 
steps that led to the chambers, inquir- 
ing the way of a police sergeant, and 
reached the second floor, he was just a 
trifle bewildered. The high mosaic- 
worked ceiling was almost obscured 
with a cloud of cigar smoke, and the 
confused murmur of voices reached him 
through the open doors. No one paid 
attention to him as he entered, and he 
felt ill at ease. Groups of smoking and 
joking councilmen sat in the desks 
here and there. Jimmy presented his 
credentials to the clerk at the desk, 
who was busy arranging a huge tou- 
quet of carnations. 

“You’re the new man from the 
Ninth, are you?” he said, genially. 
“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Harris. 
Here’s a seat,” leading the way to a 
desk near a group of councilmen, piled 
with a lot of city journals. Jimmy had 
just time to loll back in the easy chair 
a moment, when the obliging clerk 
was again at his side and proceeded to 
draw a fragrant carnation through his 
buttonhole. 


“This is for you,” he said. Jimmy 
squinted suspiciously at the flower, 


and then looked up. “With my com- 
pliments,” said the clerk, just as Jimmy 
was about to ask where the flower 
came from. He had a half-formed idea 
that some corporation with an axe to 
grind had furnished it. 

“Here, Joe,” called the clerk to a 
group of members, “and you fellows 
come here and meet the new man from 
the Ninth.” They came and were in- 
troduced. 

“T hear you’re going to turn the 
chamber upside down,” remarked a 
well-dressed member with a smile. 

Jimmy flushed. “Oh, I don’t know,” 
he answered uneasily. One after an- 
other the councilmen were introduced. 
He was startled presently by a loud 
hammering by a gold-spectacled man 
in a chair, frowning upon the disor- 
derly members. 

After the roll had been called the 
clerk called him and two other newly- 
elected councilmen, and he went for- 
ward and placed his hand with the rest 
on a Bible which the Mayor held, and 
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listened to the reading of the oath. 
Through ‘the parts which bind the 
oath-taker to loyalty to the interests of 
the people Jimmy winked hard, and his 
“Yes” was perhaps unnecessarily loud. 
He was not sure that he didn’t hear 
several grunts of amusement behind. 

Of course the machine’s slate of offi- 
cers went through like a Sunday 
school election, and he was surprised 
to hear himself named as a commit- 
tee with another man to escort the new 
president to the chair. After that in- 
dividual had made a short but elo- 
quent speech, he pulled out a type- 
written sheet and read his committees. 

Jimmy was again surprised when his 
name was read as the chairman of a 
committee on “manufactures.” He 
leaned over to his partner. “That’s a 
pretty good committee, isn’t it?” he 
asked. The other smiled. 

“The last meeting,” he said, “that 
the committee on manufactures ever 
held was in ’94, when the Crossburn 
mill wanted something from the city.” 

“That means that I’m on a ‘dead- 
head’ committee, doesn’t it?” Jimmy 
asked. 

The councilman nodded pleasantly. 

Jimmy went home, pondering deep- 
ly. He was shrewd enough to realize 
that he was not going to walk on a path 
of roses on his reform mission. “They 
look like a pretty solid lot,” he solilo- 
quized. “They’re all pretty well edu- 
cated, and—they can talk, too.” Jimmy 
was thinking of the president’s ad- 
dress, which had been a model of 
oratory, as oratory goes. “I'll have 
to ‘watch my talker,” thought 
Jimmy apprehensively, with a grow- 
ing sense of smallness compared 
with “that crowd,” as he called them. 

The clerk had given him a lot of 
literature which he had said he might 
as well read to get posted, and Jimmy 
faithfully that night sat up late to read 
the stuff, which proved to consist of 
several old ordinances, a pamphlet ex- 
tract of the acts of assembly touching 
on the actions of councils, and a copy 
of the municipal manual, with all sorts 
of valuable information printed there- 
in. On one page he found his name 
printed as the Ninth Ward Council- 
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man. There were many things that he 
didn’t understand, but which he deter- 
mined to at the earliest moment. His 
reputation, he felt, was at stake on his 
reputation at councils. If he voted 
with the rest for the “grabs,” he felt he 
could never look his friends in the face. 

At the next meeting of select coun- 
cil Jimmy was on hand early. The 
calendar was empty, as no new busi- 
ness had been presented in the new 
year. The president rushed with great 
rapidity through the string of commit- 
tees without waiting for any answer. 

“The presentation of origina! bills 
in place,” he called, briskly starting at 
number one and going up to eighteen, 
the number of wards in the city, with- 
out stopping. 

There were quite a number of bills. 
One was to change the topographical 
survey of a street, another to make a 
transfer from the contingent fund of the 
finance department for the purchase 
of a batch of fire alarm apparatus; an- 
other to open a street, and so on, a 
great pile of them—nothing important, 
or that had any semblance of irregu- 
larity. He watched the bills and reso- 
lutions closely, and followed the clerk 
minutely as he read them. The rest 
of the councilmen, he observed, how- 
ever, smoked and talked and laughed 
with utter indifference. 

The next half dozen meetings were 
entirely uneventful, except that at one 
of them a bill for the paving of a busi- 
ness street came up. The Times, a 
very yellow sheet, made a big blow 
about another attempt at a “steal,” for 
the simple reason, however, that sev- 
eral of its owners were heavily inter- 
ested in a brick company, and the bill 
provided for asphalt. Jimmy however 
spent much time and thought on a 
conscientious investigation of all the 
Times’ allegations, finding them all 
false. He voted for the bill, and was 
upheld by nearly all his constituents. 

One evening there was a bill up for 
final passage, which, when it had been 
presented and referred without a sec- 
ond reading to a committee, Jimmy 
had been suspicious about. It pro- 
vided for the transfer of $38,000 for 
the rebuilding, alteration and refitting 
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of one of the city’s water pumping sta- 
tions. The bill was very inexplicit, as 
Jimmy noticed when the clerk read the 
ordinance through, preparatory to call- 
ing the roll. The clerk was rattling 
through the usual closing clauses of 
the bill when the city engineer glided 
up to his desk and spoke in his ear. 

“You’re going to vote for this, 
aren’t you?” he said. 

“T really don’t know,” said Jimmy, 
without looking up. 

“It’s really necessary,” said the en- 
gineer, “‘and the city needs it.” 

Jimmy still looked uncertain. Some- 
one was already requesting a roll call. 
“When it’s finished,” said the engineer 
as Jimmy grasped the desk as if about 
to get up, “we’re going to have the 
whole gang over and have a good 
time.” The engineer mistook his man. 

The clerk was already heading a 
roll sheet to call the roll when Jimmy 
rose. He was very deliberate. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “we are or- 
cdinary members of councils with no 
technical knowledge of the needs of 
the water department. If the $38,000 
expenditure is proven to me to be 
necessary, I propose to vote for it 
without further parley. In the absence 
of any such proof I request that the 
city engineer or a member of the water 
board give us full and definite infor- 
mation concerning it.” 

It had taken Jimmy five minutes to 
prepare this speech to his satisfaction. 

There was a half smile on the presi- 
dent’s face as he invited the engineer 
to come forward. 

“T am always glad to appear at any 
time to explain anything that your 
honorable body sees fit,” said that in- 
dividual, smilingly. Producing from his 
pocket maps and prints and memor- 
anda he proceeded at once to prove 
conclusively—even to Jimmy himself 
—that the improvements had long been 
necessary ; were urgent, in fact. “Per- 
haps the gentleman from the Ninth 
will now be entirely satisfied that there 
is no robbery of the taxpayers in 
progress,” he concluded, with a pe- 
culiar turn of his eyes. There was a 
general laugh. 


Jimmy got up. “A few more in- 
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quiries,” he said calmly, “and then I 
am satisfied. Is the present building 
to be torn down?” 

“No.” 

“Is the old machinery to be entirely 
removed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will the new engine be bought from 
the same company as the old one?” 

“Yes.” 

“The old engine will be returned to 
the company?” 

The engineer hesitated. 
he said slowly. 

“And the company allows a certain 
sum on the purchase price of the new 
one for the old one?” 

“Your questions are irrelevant,” said 
the president with a frown. 

“Call the roll!” yelled a little coun- 
cilman in an opposite corner. “Call 
the roll,” growled some one else. 

The blood rushed to Jimmy’s face. 

“Mr. President,” he said with a voice 
full of suppressed anger, “my ques- 
tions are questions that our fellow- 
citizens are demanding every day. 
My questions’—Jimmy’s voice rose 
with a gathering crescendo—“are 
questions which the public has a right 
to know, which they demand, which 
they have a constitutional and inherent 
right to know.” Jimmy’s ward-meet- 
ing eloquence was taking possession 
of him. “The official and servant of 
the public who keeps this knowledge 
from them is—is unfit to grace a seat 
in this chamber?” There was silence 
at this sally, and Jimmy was encour- 
aged to go on. “And the president 
who decides that a councilman who 
asks questions about the disposition of 
the city funds and property is—” 

“Here! Here!” cried several. 

“is not fulfilling his oath!” con- 
cluded Jimmy, with heavy vehemence. 
The president rapped for order. 

“T wish to be answered my ques- 
tion,” persisted Jimmy, the light of de- 
termination in his eyes ; “does the com- 
pany allow for the old machinery?” 

“Well,” said the engineer, “it makes 
some allowance.” 

“Thirty-eight thousand dollars is 
the amount the company asks for the 
new engines and machinery and for 
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the entire enlargement of the plant?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Where does the allowance on the 
old outfit come in?” 

“You see, Mr. Harris,” replied the 
engineer, with a peculiarly suave way 
that he had, mixed in this case with 
an air of condescension, “the com- 
pany includes the return of the old 
machinery in its estimate.” 

Jimmy was “stumped,” as he after- 
wards put it. He had been so sure 
that there was something irregular 
about the thing ; but how was he going 
to demonstrate it? In a few moments 
the roll would be passed and it would 
be too late. In his deep thought his 
big hand sought his head and he 
scratched it vigorously, at which the 
councilmen burst into loud laughter. 
Stingingly conscious of his utter de- 
feat, Jimmy sat down discouraged. He 
was the only one voting “No!” 

“Tt’s no use,” he said to himself, 
gloomily, as he went home that even- 
ing, “them fellers are too smart for me. 
I’ll bet the engineer, the water board 
end some of them councilmen made a 
nice pie out of that deal somewhere.” 

He turned to the council report in 
the Gazette the next morning. “Mr. 
Harris,” read a paragraph under the 
water works bill, “asked the engineer 
a number of questions, and on being 
told by the president that they were 
irrelevant, became indignant and per- 
sonal. The engineer, very politely, 
however, answered all his questions 
satisfactorily.” 

“*Personal,’ eh?” growled Jimmy, 
on reading it. “I saw that reporter 
grinning. Guess he thought I was aw- 
ful green.” 

But a first page head drove all the 
blood into his face. “Harris Turned 
Down,” it ran; “Ninth warders think 
their would-be reformer a beat.” In 
substance it was that his ward fellow 
citizens, among whom he had made so 
many addresses, had met and scored 
him for “violating the trust of the 
people.” 

Jimmy was so angry when he had 
read every word of it that he could 
scarcely speak. His fists were clenched 
and the light that shone from his eyes 
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bode the passers of the resolution no 
good. He grabbed his hat and walked 
to the next square where Ed. Warten, 
the president of the ward club, con- 
ducted a tailor shop. 

“What’s this d—d stuff you passed 
on me last night?” he demanded an- 
grily. Warren smiled from his perch 
on the table. 

“T’ll tell you, Harris,” he said, “it 
was a complete surprise to me. Of 
course I couldn’t do anything but let 
the fellows vote on it. I didn’t offer 
ae 

“Who did?” 

“Eddie Walker,” 
a grin. 

“The d—d scoundrel!” ejaculated 
Jimmy. “Who was there?” 

“O, only about thirty. The usual 
gang, you know.” Jimmy suddenly 
had a great contempt for the “gang,” 
among whom all his political aspira- 
tions were born. “Anybody kick 
against it?’ he said shortly. 

“No;” replied Warren, “Eddie made 
a speech before he offered it dilating 
on your extremely quiet record in 
councils, and giving you the devil for 
voting for that paving bill.” 

“Why, the yellow cuss,” bellowed 
Jimmy, “that paving’s been needed for 
a year, and I’ve heard him say so 
himself!” 

On his way back he met Harry 
Flemming, a confidential friend. He 
grinned when he saw Jimmy. 

“What you're grinning at?” de- 
manded Jimmy. 

“They gave you quite a pill, didn’t 
they?” he said, genially. 

“All Eddie Walker,” said Jimmy, 
still breathing hard. 

“T thought so.” 

“But what cuts me,” groaned 
Jimmy, “is that they passed it.” 

“Politicians,” said Harry wisely, 
“can never tell what the people will 
do next.” 

“D—n _ the 
Jimmy, hotly. 
anyhow?” 

Harry laughed. “That's a nice talk 
for a fellow that was preaching re- 
form for and by the people not very 
ILng ago.” 


said Warren, with 


people!’ answered 
“What do they know, 


Jimmy didn’t answer. 

That afternoon he went to City Hall, 
into the city clerk’s office, and found 
Turner, the clerk, there. Jimmy liked 
him. He had shown himself to be a 
gentleman in every way. 

“Come in this way,” he said, leading 
him to his private room; “let’s talk 
things over a bit.” 

“Now,” said Turner, after he had 
closed the door, “if you don’t mind, I'll 
give you some good advice. I’ve been 
a councilman myself, and in politics 
about sixteen years off and on. You 
are comparatively new. 

“In the first place, about a coun- 
cilmanic debate. Now, I’ve got noth- 
ing to say about that water works bill 
that we passed last night; but I kuow 
that if you wanted to make any sort 
of an impression, you should have 
come to the meeting fully prepared to 
debate on it. It won’t do to come to 
the chamber with simply an idea of 
heading off a bill at the last minute. 
The authors and friends of the bill 
have their lines too well laid to risk 
its defeat at such a time, and you have 
to be pretty shrewd to change the 
sentiment for a bill in a half hour. 
Every single councilman came to that 
meeting last evening with his mind 
fully made up as to which way he was 
going to vote. The water board's and 
the company’s representatives had seen 
every one. They skipped you, I sup- 
pose, because of your reform record.” 
The clerk smiled and Jimmy flushed. 
“The only way to defeat that bill 
would have been to see the rest of the 
councilmen yourself and present your 
arguments. It would have been a 
tough and thankless job even then. 
In an open debate you wouldn’t stand 
ashow. They are used to downing un- 
desirable speeches. 

“Again, watch whom you openly an- 
tagonize. Now, you left some -:esolu- 
tions and bills for paving and street 
repairing you want done in your ward 
to write up. I'll bet you ten cigars 
they'll kill your bills in committee, if 
not outright, when you present them. 
Then you get into trouble with your 
constituents. 

“Yes,”—smiling—“you’ve got there 
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already. Now, look here. That crowd 
of yaps and heelers at the meeting last 
night, led by Walker, were liable to do 
anything. They'd do it again foi a 
couple of drinks. They’re not the peo- 
ple of your ward; but you must take 
care what you do now—keep a straight 
face and the thing’ll blow over. The 
newspapers did the most harm. So 
much harm, in fact, that you’ve simply 
got to get back you’re reputation again 
—among citizens generally—I mean. 
It’s pretty well around by this time that 
you've sold out like the other fellows 
are supposed to have done. The Times 
rubs it in on you on account of that 
paving bill. It still holds that it was a 
grab bill.” 

“But it wasn’t!” protested Jimmy. 

“Of course it wasn’t. But vou see 
the public didn’t know any better and 
didn’t think so.” 

“The public makes me tired,” sniffed 
Jimmy. 

Turner laughed. “Well, watch 
things closely in the next few weeks,” 
he said, significantly, as Jimmy left, 
“and you might find a chance to re- 
deem your reputation as a reformer.” 

It was at the next meeting that the 
trolley franchise bill showed up. It 
was referred with little comment. 

Just two months before that a num- 
ber of out-of-town capitalists had an- 
nounced to the citizens of Bellevue that 
it had applied to the Governor for a 
charter for the formation of a large 
corporation which would start in build- 
ing a number of street railway lines 
as soon as the charter arrived and the 
necessary legislation had been secured. 
It promised three-cent fares and fre- 
quent service, and at the end of thirty 
years it would turn over half of its 
profits yearly to the city. 

The citizens of Bellevue had re- 
joiced. The present company was a 
“one-horse” affair, and had very un- 
satisfactory service. It was regarded 
as very slow and unenterprising. The 
new company thought there was noth- 
ing to fear from the concern, and did 
not even have a lawyer in Bellevue to 
watch its interests. 

And while the new company was 
waiting for its corporation charter, the 
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old one introduced the franchise bill. 
Having been incorporated, it had 
merely raised its capital stock, and se- 
cured a charter under the new State 
charter law. 

On the day the ordinance was pre- 
sented it gave each of the daily papers 
big articles concerning its plans. It 
had raised its capital stock to five mil- 
lions, and was going to give the public 
a trolley service second to none in the 
State. It would begin operations the 
day after the Mayor approved the bill. 

The editorial column of every paper 
in the city rang with praise for the 
company and urged councils with all 
haste to pass the bill. Many ward 
clubs held hurried meetings and passed 
resolutions giving their word of com- 
mand to the councilmen. Among 
these wards was Jimmy’s. 

The ordinance when presented was 
read only to the end of its title and 
quickly referred to the railway and 
highway committees and the board of 
public thoroughfares. The title said: 
“An ordinance granting the Bellevue 
Street Railway Extension Co. rights of 
franchise on certain streets in the City 
of Bellevue, Pa.” 

Jimmy, watching with his usual in- 
terest the proceedings, was somewhat 
astonished when about five minutes 
later these three committees to whom 
the bill had been referred presented fa- 
vorable reports on it out of place. 
Jimmy’s seat mate to whom he was 
obliged for no little information, re- 
plied on being questioned that this was 
often done and that the bill would be 
ready for passage at the next meeting. 
The fact that a committee should re- 
port on so important a bill without, 
apparently, ever looking at it, did not 
quite square with Jimmy’s sense of 
business method. 

Some days later he secured at the 
clerk’s office a printed copy of the or- 
dinance and took it home. 

That night after all his customers had 
been disposed of and his clerks sent 
home, Jimmy closed the store, seated 
himself in a corner on an empty soap 
box, took a fresh quid of tobacco and 
began to study the ordinance. The 


meaning of the long and extended 
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legal phrases were somewhat hazy in 
his mind, but he thought them out 
after considerable head-scratching 
pretty clearly. He read the preamble 
and eight sections of the bill over care- 
fully twice, and could find nothing the 
matter. He laid the sheet on his apron 
and spent half an hour in deep 
thought; suddenly picking up the bill 
and searching it over carefully twice. 

“By ginger!” he exclaimed, sudden- 
ly, a deep frown settling on his features 
as he stopped at Section 5: “That the 
B. S. R. R. E. Co. be and is hereby 
granted the privilege of constructing 
a railway with turnout wherever neces- 
sary on the streets of Bellevue, Pa.” 

“Where in damnation does the Belle- 
vue and Suburban come in?” he ques- 
tioned the barrels and boxes of his 
store almost angrily. 

The Bellevue and Suburban was the 
company which was unconcernedly 
waiting for its charter. 

The situation rapidly formed itself 
in his mind. Afraid that the new com- 
pany would crowd them out of their 
present enormous profits, the old com- 
pany decided to secure in the height 
of public enthusiasm a franchise on 
every street in the city, and thus for- 
ever forestall competition, monopolize 
the transportation service, kill the pub- 
lic’s hope of three-cent fares, and ren- 
der null the company’s offer of half- 
profits. 

The magnitude of the scheme awed 
Jimmy, and he half believed it wasn’t 
so. He resolved not to say a word to 
his fellow councilmen until he had 
made sure that the company really 
meant to freeze out the other corpora- 
tion. He would not risk being laughed 
at again. At length he resolved to 
study out a small speech in which he 
would present the matter with as little 
ceremony as possible at the next meet- 
ing of councils. 

But he was totally unprepared for 
what occurred. 

Before the calendar was taken up or 
the bill called for, the very thing that 
the clerk said would happen took 
place. Jimmy had presented several 
modest paving resolutions in his ward, 
forgetting in his excitement the pre- 
diction of the clerk, and fully expect- 
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ing they would pass, as those of other 
councilmen invariably did. On a roll 
call, 10 of the 18 members present 
voted “No,” and Jimmy’s improve- 
ments were lost. This angered him 
to some extent, thinking of what uther 
odium this would bring upon him at 
the ward meetings; but he forgot 
about it when some one called up the 
franchise bill. 

Again, and to Jimmy’s more intense 
surprise this time, only the title of the 
ordinance was read. Some one quickly 
called for the yeas and nays. 

Jimmy stood up. “Mr. President,” 
he began. 

“Yeas and nays!” yelled three coun- 
cilmen at the top of their voices. There 
was a noisy murmur among the other 
councilmen also. 

“The clerk will call the yeas and 
nays,” ordered the president, shortly. 

“Mr. President—” said Jimmy in a 
deep bass voice, his face hot with 
anger. 

“You hear me, Joe?” said the presi- 
dent, sotto voce. to the clerk, 

“Mr. Harris has asked—” began Joe 
Turner, looking at the president. 

“Yeas and nays!” yelled a_ half 
dozen councilmen. 

“Call the roll!” thundered the pre- 
siding officer. 

“Mr. President and members of 
councils,” roared Jimmy with fearful 
timbre, losing entire control of his tem- 
per, “this is an outrage!” 

But the whole chamber was in an 
uproar and the clerk started off on the 
roll call in an audibly nettled tone. 

Jimmy sat down, too weak with 
anger to talk, almost bellowing out 
his “No” when his name was called. 
His vote was the only one against the 
bill. There were several hurrahs when 
the clerk announced the bill passed. 

Jimmy went home still in a white 
heat, too agitated to think. There was 
no longer any doubt in his mind but 
that his conclusions had been correct 
about the bill. His condition was not 
much alleviated when he saw _ the 
morning papers the next day. They 
roasted him mercilessly for voting 
“against the open and apparent wel- 
fare of the city.” One paper intimated 


humorously that it was very good for 
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the city that there were not more “re- 
formers” in the council. 

By the next day his chagrin and 
anger had worked itself off and he was 
able to think clearly. He realized that, 
right or wrong in his position and con- 
ciusions, there was but one chance re- 
maining to kill the bill, do the public 
a service, and incidently spoil the trac- 
tion company’s scheme to freeze out 
competition. 

This hope was the Mayor. 

He found that gentleman in his office 
at city hall, alone, that afternoon. 

“Have you signed that franciiise 
bill?” questioned Jimmy, almost 
breathlessly, after he had introduced 
himself. 

“T have not,” replied the Mayor. “I 
returned from a short business trip to 
Philadelphia this morning. I mean to 
sign it, however,” he added, signifi- 
cantly. 

“Mr. Mayor,” said Jimmy earnestly, 
“T have no doubt that you have read 
what the papers say concerning both 
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the bill and myself and formed your 
own conclusions. But | wish to say 
that | have no desire to hinder pro- 
gress or the public welfare one particle; 
in fact | am as anxious as any one in 
the city to have better trolley roads. 
But”—pulling out a copy of the biil— 
have you read it?” 

“I know the gist of it,” replied the 
Mayor, indifferently. 

“Did you read Section 5? 

“No, said the Mayor, pulling the 
original ordinance out of his desk 
drawer, and beginning to look over it. 

“Well?” he said after a minute. 

“It says ‘all the streets,” said 
Jimmy, suggestively. 

The Mayor read and re-read the 
section, and then leaned back on his 
swivel chair and whistled sharply. 

‘By George!” he said. Then he put 
his hands across his eyes and sat in 
deep thought for several minutes. 
Looking up finally, he said: “Do you 
know, Mr. Harris, what you’ve done?” 

“What?” asked Jimmy in surprise. 

“You've discovered 
something of incalculable 
value to the city. Also, 
you've put me plump in the 
political graveyard.” 

“How so?” said Jimmy, 
in some confusion. 

“Well, you know,” said 
the Mayor with an air of 
resignation, “that this is 
my last year. I was going 
to try again in spring. And 
I’d have made it too. But 
this’ll kill me dead—dead.” 

The Mayor paused. 

“Tl tell you why. Of 
course I won't sign this 
bill—after this. That will 
stir up the biggest rumpus 
you ever saw. It would 
stir up a still bigger rum- 
pus if I did, because that 
steal would come out as 
soon as the other company 
should endeavor to get a 
franchise from us. It’s a 
case of damned if you do 
and damned if you don’t. 


” 


“Tf says ‘at the streets”” Half the councilmen know 


all about the contents of 
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this bill. They must. But they keep 
mum for—well, sufficient reasons. 


That’s why they queered you when 
you tried to talk; I see it now. I will 
have the public approval in this thing; 
but, my eye! where will I be politi- 
cally? The councilmen and the powers 
that be will never forgive me. I’m done 
for!” The Mayor seemed to take it to 
heart. 

“But I wish to say right here,” he 
continued, “that you have proved your- 
self a true and courageous defender 
of the public good, and if there is any- 
thing that I can say or do which will 
help to remove the stigma that has 
settled upon you in your ward and 
from the general public, I am ready to 
do or say it.” 

Jimmy thanked 
himself out. 


him and bowed 
He went home with a 





gel is bad for a man 
™ to quarrel with 
the saints, and 
still worse if he 
cecepts the aid of the devil in substi- 
tution for the countenance of the 
children of God, thus withdrawn from 
him. For Satan comes in many a guise 
other than that of the roaring lion, 
and it behooves us all to walk warily 
lest we be cozened by him. This was 
the parlous position in which Flavius 
Gioja found himself, having grievously 
insulted and maltreated Saint Anto- 
nius, through his image carven in 
wood and superbly painted in many 
colors by that deft artificer, Giovanni 
Parello, maker of images by the water- 
side of Positano. 

The misuse of the saint came about 
in this way. Although Gioja was still 
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queer feeling of keen satisfaction of 
duty well done and of wonder at how 
it would all turn out. 


* ce * * * 


When he read the Gazette the next 
morning he saw in it and all the other 
papers black heads on a “‘startling dis- 
covery,” containing beneath a complete 
account of the services James T. 
Harris had rendered the city. In the 
editorial column he read unmeasured 
praise for himself and a complete re- 
traction of the former assaults upon 
him. “A great injustice,” declared the 
Times, “has been done Mr. Harris, and 
the citizens owe him a great deal.” 

Later it attempted to repay him in 
part by running him as an independent 
candidate for Mayor, but the machine 
won. 





a young man, he had pros- 
pered much, and was al- | 
ready captain of that stdut 

fishing boat, the Assunta, 

with a crew of four men _ under 
his command. Standing high on the 
prow of the craft was the wooden 
painted image of Saint Anthony, pa- 
tron of all fishers, placed in this ele- 
vated position not only out of rever- 
ence for his sanctity, but also for the 
more practical purpose that he might 
front whatever waves there were, and 
thus experience in his own likeness the 
roughness of the sea, should he so far 
forget those in his care as to permit a 
tempest to rage while they were afloat. 
One would have supposed that this 
subtle device might have secured for 
the Assunta an eternal summer sea, but 
such, alas! was not the case, for Saint 
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Antonius is notoriously one of the 
most absent-minded of the seraphic 
throng, and seemed to welcome a 
drenching as much as he avoided all 
watery immersion while a resident of 
this earth. The Assunta therefore fre- 
quently encountered weather as heavy 
as if she had not a gaudily-decorated 
Saint Antonius at the prow. 

One day, however, she put out from 
Positano in a fair wind, intending, as 
usual, not to lose sight of land, when 
suddenly it came on to blow with a 
vengeance; one of those fierce, quick 
storms which sometimes torment this 
section of the Mediterranean, and 
which generally dies down as speedily 
as it has arisen, if a boat can but live 
through it. This storm, however, per- 
sisted beyond all reason, and now was 
the time for the saint to exert himself 
if he were to prove worthy of the pray- 
ers and contributions lavished upon 
him, to say nothing of his new paint. 
The pious crew implored him to inter- 
vene, else they were never to see Posi- 
tano again, but the calm saint merely 
smiled upon them and took his period- 
ical duckings without the flutter of an 
eyelid. From persuasion the desper- 
ate crew took to revilings, as was right 
and proper, for hard words break no 
bones, and may be apologized for after, 
and strong language has been known 
to bring saints to some sense of their 
duties. They told Anthony plainly 
that he was but an encumbrance; a 
pretender; a bogus saint; not worth 
the wood he had been fashioned from. 
Still the image smiled, and still the 
storm increased. 

Now Gioja himself was not a man 
to be trifled with, and this watery tu- 
mult was growing past all endurance. 
He was a determined, somewhat domi- 
neering person, as it well befits a cap- 
tain to be, but, in addition, was hot- 
headed, and rash when angered, quali- 
ties not so useful when one has a boil- 
ing sea to deal with. He stood at the 
rudder, scowling upon the smiling saint 
at the other end of the tossing, wave- 
drenched boat, cursing in the teeth of 
the tempest, knowing his vessel could 
not withstand such a liquid onset much 
longer. At last he bawled an order for 


one of his kneeling mariners to take 
his place. He would deal with Anto- 
nius. Whether the placid saint had 
any premonition of what was to fol- 
low is nowhere recorded, but certainly 
the crew had none, and were horrified 
by the action of their captain, who 
came staggering down the lurching 
boat, wrenched Anthony from his 
place, tied a thin cord about his waist 
and flung him wide over the tossing 
waves, fastening the other end of the 
cord to the mast. 

“There, maledictions on you,” he 
roared, “take some of your own medi- 
cine. If the sea is too boisterous for 
you, calm it down, confound you!” 

With that he made his way to the 
stern again, leaving Anthony to drag 
through the waves as best he might. 
Treatment certainly not to be defended 
by me, even at this late day. The crew 
was panic-stricken. Each member im- 
plored the irate captain to pull in the 
slack and restore the saint to his place, 
but Gioja was as deaf to supplications 
as Antonius himself had been, and his 
underlings dared not attempt to coerce 
him, as they had tried to do with the 
saint. 

“Tf he doesn’t like it, let him calm 
the waters then,” shouted Flavius 
Gioja, outvoicing the storm. He was 
a brave man and a good stalwart cap- 
tain, as all were ready to admit, but to 
lay violent hands on Antonius, to sub- 
merge him in the Mediterranean, was 
going a trifle too far. Yet who shall 
say how we should treat the saints; 
how much they will put up with; where 
the line should be drawn? What les- 
son should be learned from this im- 
petuous outheaval of the image? The 
crew expected instant overwhelming 
and felt that they deserved it. They 
groveled at the bottom of the boat, 
shrinking, cowering from the antici- 
pated mass of foam-crowned water 
that must engulf them. But the 
looked-for wave never came. Instead, 
the wind stopped as abruptly as if the 
wooden image, so impetuously cast 
abroad, had been a plug thrust into the 
hole from which the tempest came. 
The waves began to subside, and the 
crew to raise their faces from the 
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planks. Gioja alone stood erect, low- 
ering upon them and upon the vacant 
place of the saint. He was a bold man, 
but had not this punishment of Anto- 
nio gone far enough? The waves were 
undoubtedly subsiding, and poor Anto- 
nius, far astern, bobbed up pathetically 
as if calling dumbly for rescue. He 
had had enough of salt water and was 
now contrite. I think if he had been 
hauled in at this time it would have 
been better, and the crew were unani- 
mously of the same opinion. 

“Oh, master,” they cried, “possess 
us once more of the worthy Antonio. 
See you not the storm is abating?” 

“Let him soak,” answered Flavius 
sternly, “ ’twill teach him to attend to 
his affairs in future.” 

At which the crew moaned, and sat 
despairingly on the tranquilizing bul- 
warks, yearningly intent upon the ever- 
reappearing saint upjutting in the 
waves so far behind them. They feared 
the cord might loosen, and thus their 
loss of him be final. Perhaps, as I 
have said, up to this point Gioja might 
have been forgiven. He could well 
have averred to Antonius that he gave 
him but excellent opportunity to 
preach again to the fishes, perturbed 
by the storm. Indeed, ’tis wonderful 
what lame excuses will pass with the 
saints, even the wisest of them, if but 
fervently presented. And then on An- 
tonius’s behalf, admitting he was dere- 
lict in the matter of the storm, what 
more can a saint do, or a man either, 
for that matter, than apologize and re- 
pair the evil his negligence has 
wrought? This Anthony had done, 
dumbly begging pardon, as his gro- 
tesque gyrations showed, besides cork- 
ing up the wind the moment he was 
cast to sea. The captain asked too 
much, even of a saint, and as the 
waters smoothed themselves the image 
ceased to supplicate, floating quiescent 
upon them, a most ominous sign, as 
the mariners growlingly admitted 
among themselves, taking good care, 
however, that the master should not 
hear. 

At last, with the leveling sea, the 
wrath of the captain departed. 

“Let’s have him in,” he commanded, 
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“and learn if he knows how to conduct 
himself.” 

Willingly all hands flew to the rope, 
and it was noted at the time that the 
line dragged heavy, as if the saint were 
loath again to bear company with such 
an unworthy assemblage. As they 
brought him aboard, each piously 
whispered his assurance to the image 
that only the captain was to blame for 
the enforced immersion. Did Anto- 
nius hear them? I doubt it, for, woe 
to tell, his ears were gone; mouth and 
eyes had vanished. All these had been 
of paint, and had departed, together 
with the sumptuous costume, also in 
pigment. Only the nose remained, and 
that was of wood. A smiling, chro- 
matic saint had gone forth; a pallid 
timber corpse had returned. The gaze 
of Antonius was now blank and stony; 
in fact, there might well have been dis- 
pute which side was the front of him 
had it not been for the nose. No won- 
der the crew were appalled at the trans- 
formation, even the captain paled as he 
looked on the havoc he had caused. 

“Set him up in his place again,” he 
ordered in a subdued voice, and the 
crew obeyed in silence, fixing Anthony 
as firmly in the prow as they could with 
the appliances at hand. This done, 
they had opportunity to look about 
them and attend to the business of 
navigation, a duty neglected during the 
exciting events that had preceded the 
rehabilitation of the saint. For some 
time there had been a dead calm, and 
the waves were sullenly subsiding, al- 
though the boat still’ rolled uneasily. 
There was no land in sight, a circum- 
stance that might have engendered 
fear were it not that a thickening of 
the atmosphere had drawn the horizon 
in a close circle around them, and they 
were sure that as soon as the haze 
lifted they would see some friendly 
coast. But as the sea became glassy 
once more, the gloom about them 
deepened, and soon they were envel- 
oped in a dense fog. Not a breath of 
wind, the sea like a thick soup beneath 
them, a clinging obscure mist overhead 
and all about them. There was no 
profit in taking to the oars, for they 
knew not whither to row. 
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Now they began to realize what 
comes of meddling with saints. Dur- 
ing the storm there was at least a clear 
sky, and they had a chance of battling 
for the land. Now they could do noth- 
ing but huddle together, praying, in 
the prow, while the captain sat moody 
and silent by the lifeless tiller, he loom- 
ing large as a gloomy demon in the 
vapor. Indeed at times he disappeared 
altogether from their view, and they 
whispered that the devil at last had 
him, but he was always there if they 
crept a little closer. It was vain to ap- 
peal to Antonius, for he had neither 
eyes to see their distress nor ears to 
hear their plaints. By a lucky chance 
one of the men thought of a device to 
which they probably owed their safety, 
although the doubting captain never 
admitted it. The man scraped tar from 
the seams of the boat, and, in a rude 
way—for he was no artist like Parello 
—endowed the saint with mouth, eyes 
and ears of a sort. Still his stare was 
ghastly and fearful; and there was 
some misgiving as to whether the tar 
were an improvement or not. 

“Oh, holy Antonio!” they cried, “we 
have done the best we can for thee, and 
if it is not pleasing to thee, we will in- 
stantly amend it with Parello’s brushes 
if you but get us to him and our be- 
loved Positano. Yea, we will gild thee 
from head to foot with real gold if we 
are brought safely to land again.” 

And surely this was a most efficient 
bribe, could the saint but see himself 
as they had now bedecked him. But 
Gioja sat grimly still, taking no part 
in their supplications, a smile of scorn 
on his set lips, showing the hardening 
of his heart in spite of the evidence be- 
fore him of the evil he had wrought. 

For three days and three nights the 
unfortunate Assunta hung thus in the 
Mediterranean, helpless. Once or 
twice they cast their nets at the com- 
mand of their captain, but brought not 
forth even so much as a piece of sea- 
weed. And yet, proud man, dares to 
wrestle with the Powers of Light! Hun- 
ger and thirst tortured them. When 
again the captain ordered the casting 
forth of the net they refused, and bade 
him prostrate himself before the image 
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at the prow; but he never left his place, 
and made no effort to stem their mu- 
tiny, merely laughing hoarsely a little 
and relapsing into silence again. The 
almost forgotten story of Jonah re- 
curred to their memories, and they de- 
termined to treat the captain as he had 
used the saint, trusting to the deep to 
furnish the whale. 

The eyes of Flavius Gioja seemed to 
burn them through the mist as they 
slowly approached him, moving four 
abreast, each tremblingly seeking cour- 
age from his fellows. The captain sat 
fixed as a marble statue, with firm, set 
lips, and eyes aflame. Suddenly he 
sprang forward, grasped two of the 
men, one in either hand, and flung 
them airily into the sea as if they had 
been wooden saints. The remaining 
two tumbled over each other in their 
haste to reach the comparative safety 
of the prow. The men say, and we 
shall probably all agree with them, that 
Gioja must have been aided in this feat 
by evil influence. They even assert 
that he exactly resembled the fiend as 
he stood there, with clenched fists, 
seemingly twice the size of an ordi- 
nary man, roaring out :— 

“Scramble on board again, you 
groveling cowards, and behave your- 
selves, or I'll throw the four of you 
over, with Antonio to keep you afloat, 
if you prefer that much wood to the 
safe timber of the boat.” 

The dripping men crawled in, and 
all four huddled supinely in the fore 
part of the vessel, wisely deferring 
their contest with Satan to a more ap- 
propriate season. 

On the fourth day one of the men 
appeared to go mad with hunger and 
thirst and the hopelessness of the sit- 
uation. He leaped to his feet, waved 
his hands above his head and declared 
that he heard the voice of his wife, and 
that she was walking on the water. 
“We are doomed! we are doomed!” 
he cried; then shrieked her name, 
“Marietta! Marietta!” 

In the awed silence that followed, 
every man aboard heard plainly a wo- 
man’s scream and the words, “He is 
indeed lost. They were all lost in the 
storm. I hear my husband calling 
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from the deep waters!’ As the men 
fell on their knees it actually seemed 
that the mist was alive with the mur- 
mur of many voices and with weeping. 
But the captain, grasping the idle tiller, 
said, sneeringly: “Up to your feet, 
you superstitious fools, and take to the 
oars. We are opposite Positano.” 

Truly the methods of the saints are 
marvelous and past our finding out. 
The fog, being no longer serviceable 
to them, was that instant lifted, reveal- 
ing the steep hillside resembling a 
green mantle flung over the mountain, 
its edge in the sea, and white Positano 
like an embroidery of pure lace on its 
hem. The sun shone warm upon the 
picture, and the surface of the water 
was without a ripple save a fleecy thin 
fringe of foam at the back, where the 
whole population was gathered, won- 
dering to see the well-known shape of 
the Assunta approach them, and bless- 
ing the saints that it was so. 

Great was the rejoicing; and the 
four men, when they had embraced 
their wives and kissed their children, 
gathered round Parello, bargaining for 
the very cheapest coat of gilt that 
would make their promise good re- 
garding the redecoration of the much- 
abused saint. Even the thinnest var- 
nish was surprisingly expensive, and 
they regretted their prodigality of as- 
surance and appealed to the captain to 
contribute to the fund. But he, being 
far sunk in wickedness, made disdain- 
ful reply: 

“T promised him no covering of 
gold. Cheat him in your own fash- 
ion. From what I think of him, he 
has not the sense to know the differ- 
ence between yellow paint and the true 
metal, therefore daub him like a ripe 
orange and economize. "Twas the cur- 
rent setting against this shore brought 
us here, and not Antonio,” whereupon 
Gioja laughed, madly as the lost 
laugh, and strode toward his own 
house, while the silent, amazed crowd 
crossed themselves and looked upon 
the retreating man in fear. The crew, 
in awesome whispers, told the particu- 
lars of their fruitless voyage, and the 
sense of horror deepened in all who 
listened. The good priest groaned and 


shook his head, departing sadly. Nev- 
ertheless, the crew adopted the sug- 
gestion of the captain and had Anto- 
nio smeared with a yellow mixture, 
but stipulated that a minute quantity 
of gold dust should be sprinkled there- 
on, and presently the image, under the 
educated manipulation of Parello, 
smiled upon them as of yore, gor- 
geous as a sunset. 

But the strident Gioja soon learned 
that he could not throw a town into 
the sea as he had tossed two half- 
starved mariners. From the day he 
set foot in Positano, after the great 
fog —unexampled in that locality, 
therefore surely the work of the saint— 
he was a marked man, avoided by all 
his fellows. The girl he was to marry 
wept incessantly, but would have no 
more to do with him. The priests 
passed him by without recognition. 
Noisy games were hushed at his ap- 
proach. Never again could he per- 
suade a crew to accompany him upon 
the Assunta, and the boat itself proved 
unsalable, until at last it was pur- 
chased by a man in Salerno, who cared 
nothing at all for a curse upon the 
craft, so long as the price were cheap. 
He was a descendant of the Saracens 
who had once ravished this coast, and 
therefore is not to be accounted other 
than a heathen. The boat should have 
sunk with him on the first trip, but he 
had, alas, villainously good sailing 
blood in his veins. 

So Gioja strode the town a saturn- 
ine figure, but stubborn, not to be 
driven away from his native town by 
either cowls or scowls. He had a 
house of his own and money which 
served his simple needs, although 
those who took his coins spat on them 
and crossed themselves, never refus- 
ing, however, to drive a good bargain. 
It was at this time that the devil 
sought to make Flavio entirely his 
own, and succeeded. He took the 


form of a shipwrecked mariner, an ob- 
ject craftily purposed to engage the 
sympathy of such a person as Gioja. 
A wild storm had driven a strange 
ship on the rocks, and the good peo- 
ple of Positano were collected along 
the front, watching the waves, and 
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bearing some hope that they might 
perhaps profit in goods by the break- 
up of the derelict, the sea being gen- 
erous to this devout population in 
other directions than the furnishing of 
fish. They were much disappointed 
when the wreck was totally engulfed 
by the billows and sent not a single 
bale ashore. And then, as if to add 
insult to injury, there came, riding a 
spar, a clinging man calling loudly for 
help when not temporarily over- 
whelmed by the spume that lashed 
over him. Now such a victim is un- 
lucky at best, and there is more chance 
of catching some plague from him than 
the acquiring of treasure, when, as was 
likely, he came from the East. No 
hand was extended toward him; and 
when at last he staggered, half ex- 
hausted, to shore, he seemed to search 
his apparel for some hidden gem, 
which, to his satisfaction, he found 
safe, and so came up the beach, a 
black stone in his hand, to which, in 
his after treatment, he clung desper- 
ately. The indignant, cheated popula- 
tion fell upon him with clubs and re- 
viling, against which he was too weak 
successfully to defend himself. He be- 
seeched them brokenly in their own 
language, exhibiting himself thus as a 
foreigner, to whom rightfully no mercy 
could be expected, and they would 
have made short work of him had they 
not been terrorized by a shout whose 
origin they knew but too well. 

“You selfish fiends, who draw your 
lives from the sea, use you thus an un- 
fortunate wretch whom the cruel waves 
themselves have spared? Back from 
him, or it will be the worse for you. 
What poltroon among you but may 
be in the same plight in the next 
storm; and that thought should teach 
you common kindness.” 

' The angry giant Gioja scattered 
them right and left, and, to tell the 
truth, they were nimble enough in get- 
ting out of his way. Their prone, be- 
clubbed prey, though half insensible, 
seemed to recognize an element of 
hope in the dominant tones of the in- 
comer, and raised his hand feebly for 
help, but still clutched with the other 
the black stone from which, in the 
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struggle, he had never parted. Gioja 
raised him in his arms as lightly as if 
he had been a child, and so, unheeding 
the popular mutterings, bore the 
wounded stranger to his own house. 
And thus had Positano, despite itself, 
an omen of unknown evil in its very 
midst. 

Gioja nursed the foreigner with as- 
siduous care, and could get aid or con- 
solation from neither doctor nor priest. 
The populace howled about his door, 
but showed some eagerness to get 
speedily elsewhere whenever the owner 
appeared on the threshold. He soon 
saw that the foreigner had been too 
sorely stricken to recover, and the vic- 
tim himself realized this. 

“Put me out on the hillside to die,” 
he murmured. “You are a kind man 
and a good, but your favor to me has 
brought down upon you the hatred of 
the town. It is not just that you 
should suffer through my misfortune. 
Set me out on the street, and let them 
work their will upon me. "Twill but 
hasten the inevitable.” 

“Not so,” returned Gioja, stoutly. 
“Positano hated me before you came, 
and I care nothing for its malice.” 
Then he related to the foreigner the 
story of the storm and the fog, and the 
latter part of the recital appeared to 
move the dying man strangely, not 
that he seemed to care much about 
saints, for how could that be expected 
of Satan, or to mourn the absence of 
some holy friar, which also is proof of 
his grim origin. He asked Gioja to 
prop him up with pillows, and this 
done, he drew the dark, mysterious 
stone from his bosom. 

“It is the way of ignorance to use 
roughly those who would befriend 
mankind. Did those stupid mariners 
but know it, they were near losing a 
talisman for their own safety. I have 
traveled far, and in distant China 
found a pearl beyond any man’s esti- 
mation of value. I hoped to reach 
with it my own land of France, but 
that was not to be. It will bring you 
lasting fame, and perchance great 


wealth, but in the using of it I beg you 
to name it for France, or in some way 
connect it with my beloved country 
















that I shall never see again. And now 
procure for me a basin of clear water, 
a small piece of light wood, or, better 
still, a portion of cork bark, and a long 
sailor’s needle, such as you use in the 
making and mending of sails.” 

Gioja set a small table beside the 
bed, placed upon it the basin of water, 
and next it the cork and the needle. 
He supposed that the foreigner was 
about to perform some heathen rite 
to the erroneous consolations of which 
his spirit would depart. Gioja had 
never intermeddled with magic incan- 
tations, and secretly held them in ab- 
horrence; still he saw that his wan 
guest had but a few minutes to live, 
and if these mummeries of water, 
metal, wood and stone permitted him 
to quit this earth untroubled, an earth 
upon which he had been so shamefully 
molested, Flavio was willing to assist, 
even to the raising of demons, al- 
though he would have preferred the 
presence of one monk to all the hosts 
of Hades. His quarrel with Antonio 
left him in such bad case that enchant- 
ments could hardly make it worse, and 
so increased a natural recklessness 
that may be mistaken for bravery by 
the wicked. At any rate, here were 
the materials ; and now for the sorcery. 

“Flavio, I bestow upon you this 
black stone. Treasure it, for it is more 
precious than fine gold or the greatest 
diamond ever given forth by the earth. 
Rub it, I beg of you, along that needle 
from eye to point several times.” 

Gioja did as he was bid. 

“T see no change in either,” he said 
at last. “The color of the stone comes 
not off on the iron, neither does the 
needle wear away as it might on a 
sharpening block.” 

“Nevertheless the change has taken 
place, although invisible to your eye 
or to mine. A strange virtue has 
passed unseen from stone to metal. 
Balance the needle carefully upon the 
cork and let the cork float, carrying 
the needle above the surface of the 
water.” 

Gioja did this also, and the needle, 
describing an _ ever-lessening arc, 
swayed to and fro until it rested trem- 
bling, pointing to the north. 
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“It floats,” said Gioja, “which is not 
to be wondered at, as the cork is be- 
neath it.” 

“It does more than float,” replied 
the traveler weakly, “as you will under- 
stand if you deflect the point toward 
west or east, or try to make it indi- 
cate the south.” 

Flavio, with ever-increasing amaze- 
ment, endeavored to turn the needle 
from its direction, but the moment it 
was released it returned to its former 
position. He was too expert a sailor 
not to see at once the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of this simple instrument 
could it but retain its virtue on sea as 
on land, but surely this must be magic 
as black as the stone that was the 
cause of it all. He crossed himself, 
but the needle did no more than quiver 
slightly. The stranger smiled as he 
watched the face of his friend. 

“Will the needle act thus at sea?” 
asked Flavius. 

“Aye, everywhere—on earth or sea. 
Had you this index finger in the fog, 
Flavio, you might have rowed uner- 
ringly to the coast.” 

“Must the black stone be ever 
with it?” 

“Not so. The stone will make for 
you a thousand such needles, and 
never part with a tithe of its power for 
animating untold thousands more.” 

Flavio drew a deep sigh as one com- 
ing to a fateful resolution, and his lips 
compressed for a moment with the de- 
termination to complete his purpose. 

“Sir,” he said slowly, “it is palpable 
you are not what you seem, and such 
gifts as this are never given without 
return. I suspect that the price is my 
undying soul. You know me as a true 
mariner who will not undervalue the 
goods you sell. Learn, then, I am 
willing to pay the price, for the sake 
of the poor fellows coming after me 
who battle for their bread with the re- 
vengeful sea. Better one man in eter- 
nal torment than that unborn genera- 
tions should be bereft of this guiding 
finger of enchanted iron.” 

The stranger’s eyes filled, his lip 
trembled, and for some moments he 
seemed unable to speak. At last he 
said in a low, uncertain voice: 
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“Flavio, I have traveled far, I am 
now at the end of my journey, but 
those are the noblest words | have 
ever heard from the lips of man. 
Would that my own soul were as white 
as thine! It runs no jeopardy from 
me. The potent stone has already 
been overpaid in thy kindness to an 
unknown. And think not evil of a 
broken man, but see rather in me a 
touch of the Christ, and not of the 
devil, for I reward you who, in our 
Saviour’s words, took in a stranger 
and comforted him. And yet there is 
little good in me; I am but a plain hu- 
man waif who hate my enemies and 
love my friends, and must take what 
comes to such, for I curse the Posi- 
tano that has murdered me before my 
time, and may it ever be peopled with 
unwise children, since their fathers are 
so brutal.” 

This long speech exhausted him, 
and he fell back, gasping his last 
breath, which was a most deplorable 
one. Gioja buried him with his own 
hands in his own garden, well knowing 
that holy ground was closed to either 
of them. He set up a little wooden 
cross at the head, and laid a flat slab 
of stone upon the grave, and carved 
rudely on the stone with his chisel: 

“Every man has some touch of 
righteousness in him. O Lord Christ, 
be merciful to one unjustly slain by the 
populace, even though thy saints, suf- 
fering less than Thou, frown upon 
him.” 

Flavius Gioja, in the silence of his 
own house, worked night and day with 
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the magic stone, perfecting the new in- 
strument, abandoning the basin of 
water and poising the needle on a deli- 
cate point, where it quivered to the 
north. He marked out the different 
points and designated the north with 
the fleur de lis of France in honor of 
the stranger from that land, so that the 
world might know to whom the mari- 
ner’s compass belonged. Wealth came 
to him and unending fame. 

As for the malediction of the dying 
stranger, wise men have ever differed 
regarding its meaning, and it is not 
for me to unravel a mystery that has 
baffled the sages of the world. Nor 
can any one tell whether or not the 
curse had any effect, as we have such 
disputed knowledge of its significance. 
It has been supposed that the mariner’s 
compass, although it enriched Flavius 
Gioja, exerted a baleful influence upon 
the men of Positano, for since that day 
they have been scattered to the ends 
of the earth, many hawking their 
wares throughout Italy and returning 
annually on theirchief church festival ; 
others in the Americas or distant lands 
come to Positano only when they are 
old, all chasing the divergent points of 
the compass that had its origin in their 
town. So Positano was, and is to-day, 
a seaport populated by women, chil- 
dren and old men. Yet it has flour- 
ished, and has not decreased in popu- 
lation. Positano is proud of three 


things,—the beauty of its women, the 
number of its children and the fame of 
Flavius Gioja, inventor of the mari- 
ner’s compass. 
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CHAPTER VII.—Conrinuep. 


FTER dinner, going by the 
well-worn lane that lies 
snug under the bosom of 
the hill, they reached a 
little place called Trottes 

Clive, some three miles from Wro- 

tham. Here were an inn, a village- 

green, a spreading sycamore with a 

sign-post, a stocks, and a_ pound. 

Here also was an armed assembly of 

peasants, a priest at their head, march- 

ing the opposite way, with ribald songs 
about Jack Nape and Harry our King. 

Now Jack Nape was the name they 

chose to give the Duke of Suffolk, and 

the scythes, bills, falchions, glaives and 
other weapons they flourished boded 
no good to Harry their King. There 
was much confusion here: the men-at- 
arms of the Prioress at once became 
none, by throwing down their pikes 

and falling upon their knees. Half a 

dozen rascals roared “Down with the 

fat minchin!” half a dozen others 
snatched up the discarded pikes. Dan 

Costard showed his mettle. “We are 

Saint Thomas’s pilgrims, you rogues,” 

cried he. “Touch us in jeopardy of 

Saint Thomas ;” and Percival, resent- 

ing extremely their reference to the 

Prioress’s condition in this world, drew 

his dagger. 





The shipman leapt off his horse and 
caught the poor young man round the 
waist. “Vex not thy pretty hands with 
a man’s tools, my fair chuck,” he said 
coaxingly. “What if thy disguise 
should undisguise thee?” 

“Avoid me, by heaven, you red 
fool!” cries Percival in a fury. “What 
have you to do with me?” 

“Love, my hidden treasure!” said 
Master Smith. “Love is my goad. I 
know what I know.” Percival flamed 
up— 

“Get you gone, look after your wife, 
master, and don’t talk your balderdash 
to me,” he said with his teeth together. 
The shipman replied that tempest 
suited a pretty lass better than a flat 
calm; so women were not like the sea. 
Percival stared open-mouthed at him. 
“What is your meaning?” he said 
aghast. Master Smith might have told 
him, had he not been recalled to his 
wife’s side by her shrill complaining. 
Once more, therefore, that thin woman 
set Percival free. He turned to the 
fray ; but this had been composed by a 
colloquy between Dan Costard and the 
priest, the leader of the rabble 

The peasants, it seemed, were 
marching to Sevenoaks, to meet (it 
was obvious to Percival) Captain 
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Brazenhead and Captain Cade. The 
youth could not see without emotion 
so many scythes turned to the dismem- 
berment of his uncle, my Lord Say. 
He felt the call of blood as well as the 
admonitions of piety. “Strange!” he 
thought. “Yesterday I did not know 
that his Lordship was my uncle, and 
to-day I must risk my life to save his. 
But it is so!” He therefore accosted 
the rebel priest in the gentlest manner 
he could, enquiring whether he was 
leading his forces against any person 
of consequence. “There is a worthy 
man dwelling by Sevenoaks,” he 
added, “my uncle, whose estate, though 
it should fall to me by the fact, I would 
not willingly have disturbed.” The 
priest, having looked him up and down, 
said, “Bless your innocence, young 
man, we shall never hurt any uncle of 
yours.” Percival could afford to say, 
“IT wish I could believe it. But,” he 
went ‘on, “I fear the worst from what 
I know of Master Mortimer, your 
friend.” 

‘*Ha!” says the priest, ‘‘So you know 
something.” Says Percival, ‘‘Yes, I 
do.”” The priest rubbed his chin. 

“And did he intend any mischief 
against your uncle, young gentleman?” 

“T do verily think so,” says Percival. 

“Then,” said the other, “either you 
are not what you appear, or Master 
Mortimer’s net hath a small mesh.” 
The shipman cut in again. 

“Tf he is what he appears to you,” 
he said strongly, “then I am a nun.” 

“And if he is not what he appears 
to you and to me,” cried the scrivener, 
very much excited, “then I was neither 
deaf nor blind at Winchester, and do 
know his name, and can shrewdly 
guess at that of his uncle.” 

“My reverend,” said Percival, who 
thought it safer to take no notice of 
this interruption, “I may not tell you 
my uncle’s name, lest you should do a 
mischief to those I serve here as faith- 
fully as I can. Alack!—I have too 
many interests to serve, I think. But 
I will ask you to take a message for 
me to a hidden nobleman who passes 
under the name of B d (he sank his 





voice in uttering this word of power), 
Captain S 





n B——d. Are you ac- 





quainted with him?” The 
scratched his head. 

“Is it a wondrous hairy man? Has 
he a forest on his nose, hairs on his 
lip and chin, and fierce hairs which 
push upwards on his throat like ivy on 
a stock? Is it a loud talker, speaking 
of things which he knows little about, 
and the loudlier speaking the less he 
knoweth? Is he a kidnapper and a 
horse-stealer? And doth he affect the 
use of tongues?” 

“In many things you have rightly 
drawn the man, but in the accusation 
of various crimes, I hope you are 
wrong towards him,” Percival replied 
with guilty knowledge painting his in- 
genuous face. “At least I suppose him 
to be the hairiest man in this realm. 
Tell him from Piers that if he loves 
yet the youth he loved once, he will 
do nothing to hasten the inheritance 
nor his own reward.” The priest 
winked one eye as he said: 

“Your message is dark. 
I not essay it?” 

“Hush, O hush!” Percival whis- 
pered, finger on lip, “You will undo 
me.” 

“Tush, my lord,” quoth the priest, 
“all shall be well.” He left Percival in 
a cold sweat; having made him a pro- 
found reverence, and drew off his peo- 
ple, who went with songs and cheering 
for Jack Mend-all. Percival resumed 
his escort with a heavy heart, and in 
due time had them safe under the 
shadow of the famous Rood of Boxley. 
He could not fail to observe the added 
respect with which the scrivener treat- 
ed him, and was minded to turn that 
honest man’s skill to his own advan- 
tage before it might be too late. 

For he knelt before the sacred and 
wonder-working Image by the side of 
his tender Mawdleyn, yet the Image 
cast its spells in vain. He drew no 
comfortable assurance out of the roll- 
ing eyes and wagging head which 
made the vulgar admire; but the place 
held an awe for him apart from all 
that; and the conviction settled down 
with a weight of lead in his heart that 
now or on the morrow he must un- 
bosom himself to the Prioress of Am- 
bresbury. And was that to be the end 


priest 
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of his fond adventure? 
Was he to be hounded out 
of the Prioress’s livery as 
Sir Simon had hounded 
him out of his? Sir Simon 
had whipped him for pil- 
fering; might not her rev- 
erence do as much for fib- 
bing? Percival’s was that 
girlish nature that clings 
the faster for stripes: he knew that the 
end was not to be then, for Mawdleyn 
was just such another as he, and when 
girl’s nature loves girl’s nature the bond 
will never be broke. Was such a love as 
his to be strangled by a confessed fib? 
Could he abandon his dear, soft, lov- 
ing maid because his name was Perce- 
forest and not Thrustwood? He saw 
Mawdleyn’s long lashes brush her 
cheek, saw her folded hands, her lovely 
meekness: he felt lifted up. Ah, for 
her sake he had had thwackings on 
his back, for her sake had lain in 
ditches o’ nights, had begged crusts at 
farmers’ doors, had sung dishonest 
songs to thieves and their drabs in tap 
rooms at midnight. For her sake he 
























had been Captain Bra- 
zenhead’s nephew, Scion 
of the race of Assur- 
banipal and Tyrant the 
White, he had _hob- 
nobbed with treason, 
been misconceived by 
Smith the mariner, 
loosened one groom's 
teeth, indirectly drowned 
another, gained a black 
eye and deceived a no- 
ble lady who was so be- 
nevolent as to love him. 
“Sweet Madonna!” he 
cried, “How I have de- 
ceived mankind! Sir Si- 
mon Touchett thinks I 
am a common foot- 
boy, whereas I am 
heir of a lord; Cap- 
tain Brazenhead 
thinks I am a rebel, 
and Captain Cade 
thinks I am not; the 
Prioress thinks me 
Piers Thrustwood; 
Mawdleynmust think 
me a liar—which I 
am; and Master 
Smith believes me a 
Glo’ster girl, discred- 








anges? 
dishonest 


and . 
* Songs 


e itably attached to 
inh (and forsaken by) 





Captain Brazenhead. 
Alone in my world, 
the scrivener knows 
‘me for Percival 
Perceforest, the heir of Lord Say; and 
I am bound to admit that him too I 
should have deceived if I had thought 
him worth the while. Is there nobody, 
then, to whom I have not fibbed or 
wished to have fibbed? Yes; I had for- 
gotten Dan Costard. That good man is 
under no misconception as to my real 
person, because he has never troubled 
his head about me. To him I will impart 
my secret. If I am to receive the Sacra- 
ment at Canterbury, I must confess to- 
morrow. He shall shrive me.” He 
concluded tearfully in prayer, and so 
remained until the Prioress rose from 
her knees and took Mawdleyn to bed. 
Full of resolutions for the morrow, 
Percival also went to bed. 
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THE FOND ADVENTURE. 


But Captain Smith drew the scriv- 
ener apart by the parlor fire, and said 
“Tell me the name of that young spit- 
fire of the Prioress’s.” 

“His name,” said the scrivener, “on 
his own confession, mind you, is Perce- 
forest.” 

The shipman clapped a hand to his 
thigh with a noise like a carter’s whip. 

**Perceforest !”’ he thundered, “ Perce- 
forest of Gloucester! I remember the 
lass to a hair—long-nosed, thin, snug- 
gling girl. Spoke softly and kept her 
eyes cast down. She had a trick of 
biting her finger, | recall, very capti- 
rating to youth. Sometimes, it would 
be the corner of her apron—better, as 
being less fanciful. Why, man alive, 
she used to lean against the door post 
in Hare Lane by the hour together, 
and all the evening through, listening 
to my protestations and tales of the 
sea—and be at that fingering game all 
the while! Sakes of me, if I remember 
that long-nosed wench or not. And 
her name was Perceforest—now, now, 
now, was it Moll Perceforest? or 
Nance? It was Nance. It was never 
Nance? What did she say her name 
was, old parchment?” 

“T don’t know what you are talking 
about, my good friend,” said the scriv- 
ener, “and my name is Corbet, de- 
scended from Madame Alys, Countess 
Dowager of Salisbury.” The Captain 
clapped the scrivener on the knee. 

“Her name was Jenny,” he shouted, 
“Jenny Perceforest, christened Jane! 
Eh, by the Beacon of our Faith, I'll 
remind her of that i’ the morn! Now,” 
he pondered, “how did old Brazenguts 
get hold of such a good girl as that? 
And why did she traipse after him 
across all those shires in a pair of cloth 
breeches? Is it pure devotion to 
Thomas? Is it want of heart in the 
man? It is, by heaven! For why? He 
has cut and run. Oh, I'll have it out 
0’ Jenny i’ the morn.” 

“You shall do what you please,” re- 
plied the scrivener, tired of all this, 
“but I shall go to bed.” 

“Put me on to a dexterous way,” 
said Captain Smith earnestly; “give 
me my sailing orders, and I steer dead 
into the heart of Jane.” 
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“She, as you call him, will deny you 
point blank, as I take it,” was the 
scrivener's judgment. 

“I'll wake her up with a parable,” 
said Captain Smith. ‘I'll tell her a tale 
to-morrow will open her eyes.” 

“You had much better 
to me,” 


leave that 
said the scrivener. “I know 
more tales of wonder and romance 
than you know creeks and bays of 
England.” 

“Then keep your tales of wonder 
and romance as | keep the creeks and 
bays of England,” said Captain Smith; 
“and that is until I want ‘em to run to. 
This is my venture.” 

“It should also be your wife’s ven- 
ture, if she is the fond woman I think 
her,” the scrivener observed with one 
eye more open than the other. 

“My wife,” replied Captain Smith, 
“knows her duty I believe; and if you 
come to that, where’s the harm of old 
acquaintance? Why, I knew Jenny 
Perceforest before my wife knew the 
Christian Dispensation. My wife was 
a heathen Norse when I was playing 
hunt-the-slipper wi’ Jane. And if a 
man that hath traveled the lumpy seas 
may not have a bit o’ fun wi’ a long- 
nosed girl he hath known in—’” 

The scrivener had gone to bed. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


HOW PERCIVAL GOT MORE THAN HE DESERVED, 
THE SHIPMAN LESS, AND CAPTAIN BRAZEN- 
HEAD HELD OCCASION BY THE TAIL. 

After the conversation of the pre- 
ceding night, the shipman became 
reproachful in his tone to Percival. 
He disregarded the young man’s 
protest that he was not his own 
sister, that she was a mother of five 
at Moreton-in-Marsh, and nearly twice 
his age. “If so be, Jenny,” he said, 
“that you are mother of five lawful 
imps, the greater the shame of your 
cropped head. To dance attendance 
upon an italianate cut-throat, an am- 
busher, a blood-pudding man, with 
husband and babes crying at home— 
fie, Jenny, fie! But you and I, my 
girl, shall be friends yet. You have not 
seen the last of Dick Smith.” Per- 
cival despaired; but in point of fact 
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his persecutor seemed to give himself 
the lie, for he left the Prioress’s party 
at Charing and hastened on to Can- 
terbury direct, leaving his wife behind 
him. 

They reached Harbledown by early 
afternoon, and stayed there for a few 
hours, hard by the lazar-house of Saint 
Nicholas. It was held improper to enter 
Canterbury unshriven: there was hard 
work before Dan Costard before any of 
them dared so much as to look for the 
gold Michael on Bell Harry’s top. The 
lepers came clattering out, the good 
brothers who served them took the 
horses, the Prioress, with her com- 
pany, went into the Chapel, to touch 
the relic and prepare for confession. 
Percival’s hour was come. Captain 
Brazenhead was murdering his uncle, 
and he was about to murder his own 
happiness. What a position for a boy 
in love! 

But it seems that not he alone had a 
weighty conscience to discharge. Con- 
sider this: 

I. The Prioress of Ambresbury con- 
fessed that Captain Brazenhead loved 
her after the precepts of Plato and the 
Venerable Bede, also that she loved 
Piers Thrustwood more as a son than 
the nephew he was plainly desirous of 
becoming. 

II. Master Smith’s wife confessed 
that she had spied upon her husband 
on many late occasions, but especially 
on the previous night. She said that 
Piers Thrustwood was, in reality, one 
Jenny Perceforest, who had run away 
with Captain Brazenhead and been de- 
serted by him; and believed that her 
husband was intending to renew an old 
acquaintance with the young woman. 
She owned that she was not to be 
trusted if he did. As she spoke mostly 
in sobs and the Norwegian language, 
Dan Costard was occasionally at a 
loss. 

III. Mawdleyn Touchett confessed 
that she loved Piers Thrustwood, who 
was not what he seemed. 

IV. Sister Petronilla confessed that 
Captain Brazenhead had made her a 
letter-bearer to Mawdleyn Touchett. 
She did not know what the letter con- 
tained except by hearsay. She had 
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taken back an answer. When the 
Prioress told her to apply cold meat to 
Piers Thrustwood’s eye, she gave over 
her office to Mawdleyn Touchett. She 
did not know what Mawdleyn Touch- 
ett applied, except that it was not cold 
meat. 

V. Percival Perceforest admitted 
that this was his name, in love with 
Mawdleyn Touchett both before and 
after his beating, deceiver of the Pnor- 
ess, no nephew of Captain Brazenhead, 
nephew (on the other hand) of My 
Lord Say. 

“What!” cried Dan Costard, stop- 
ping him at this point. “You are not 
Piers Thrustwood?” 

“No, Father,” says Percival. 

“Then,” says the priest, “the Prior- 
ess does not love you as a son, rather 
than the nephew you are plainly de- 
sirous of becoming.” 

“Alack, but I do desire it,” Percival 
owned. 

“Never mind that now,” replied Dan 
Costard; “one thing at a time. The 
Lady Prioress loves Piers Thrustwood 
as a son; but if there is no such per- 
son she can have no such love.” 

“Then she loves not me, Father,” 
said Percival sorrowfully, “for I have 
just told you I am not Piers Thrust- 
wood at all.” 

“But what do you say about Master 
Smith’s wife,” the priest continued, 
“and her ugly tale about Captain 

srazenhead?” 

Percival felt this to be a compara- 
tively easy matter. “I say, my rever- 
end, that my name is Perceforest, and 
own that I have a sister Jenny; but I 
deny that I am she.” 

“You are sure?” asked Dan Costard. 
“Very well, then. Smith’s wife can be 
shriven. Now there is Mistress 
Mawdleyn, loving Piers Thrustwood, 
who is not what he seems. What have 
you to say?” 

“Oh, Sir, oh, Sir,” Percival urged, 
with pleading looks, “Mawdleyn loves 
me, and I love Mawdleyn. And for 


’ 


that reason I was beaten by Sir Simon, 
and came creeping back. And for that 
reason I told fibs, and for that reason 
I confess them. Further, I say, that if 
I cannot have her, I must die.” 
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“Well,” says Dan Costard, hand on 
chin, “and why not? It will make 
everything simple, it seems to me.” 

“But if I die, I cannot have Maw- 
dleyn, good Father.” 

“Tush!” cried Father Costard, “we 
are beating the air. Get your Lord 
Say to plead your cause.” 

“Alas, dear Father, I fear the worst 
for him,” says Percival, mournfully. 

“Then you can plead your own 
cause, my boy,” replied the priest 
briskly ; “for then you will be his lord- 
ship. But I must insist upon your 
making a clean breast of it to my lady; 
this you shall promise me before I 
shrive you.” 


“Sir,” said Percival, “it is in the 
making. I do but wait to ask Master 


Corbet, the scrivener, to inscribe it fair 
upon a sheepskin.” 

“Very good,” said Dan Costard, und 
shrived him. Percival spent the rest 
cf his time dictating his lowly confes- 
sion to the scrivener, but what with 
the interruptions of his own remorse- 
ful tears and the emendations of that 
worthy man he had got no further than 




















the words, “The humble cry of the 
heart of P—,’’ when the summons to 
the road came 
from the uncon- 


scious intended re- 
cipient. Percival 
was called to do 
his squire’s duty; 
and worse, he was 

bid to 
a tale. 
This he 
did, as 
all the 
world 
may 
know 
re 4 t 
care, 
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with direct application to his case; 
showing how misadventure may be 
piled on misadventure and misconcep- 
tion upon misconception in affairs of 
the heart until (as in his tale), a young 
man named Galeotto may wed a young 
man named Eugenio, and Camilla a 
young woman, a young woman, Es- 
tella, all for the sake of love. It 
is not by any means certain that 
this entirely met his own position, 
as he no doubt intended that it should; 
what is beyond controversy is that it 
did point out the dangerous state of 
his relations with the shipman, and 
very much affected the shipman’s true 
wife. 

So much was this the case, that 
when the tale was ended, which was 
after supper, in the parlor of the Prior 
of Christchurch, Mistress Gundrith 
had a fit of coughing and weeping in- 
termixed, and retired, as she said, to 
bed. But it is now known that she did 
not go thither. The intentions also of 
Percival were widely different from his 
performances. His resolution had been 
to charm the Prioress first by his ro- 
mancing and to melt her afterwards by 
his tears. He charmed her, it is true; 
but his tears fell on stony ground. For 
they fell upon the bosom of Master 
Richard Smith, who, having thrown a 
handkerchief over his head, had picked 
him up in the quadrangle (where the 
lad had gone to compose his mind), 
pelted with him in the dark down 
Mercery Lane, and now held him in 
the cellar of a little beer-house, com- 
forting him with flagons and protest- 
ing against all his rage that they should 
be married in the morn and sail with 
the first tide. It was then, and not 
till then, that Percival found out what 
he owed to the great Captain Brazen- 
head. For he—but I anticipate. 

At five o’clock in the morning there 
came a flying messenger into Canter- 
bury bearing letters for the Prioress of 
Ambresbury’s grace. These were from 
her brother, Sir Simon Touchett, and 
thus conceived :— 

“Loving Sister: After my hearty 
commendations, these let you write 
that you must by all means do honor 
to one Master Perceforest, who, I be- 
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lieve, is with you. At the least I traced 
him as far as Winton, which I know 
he left in your company. Fail me not 
herein as you tender my welfare. And 
the Blessed Trinity preserve you in 
His keeping, and give you all your de- 
sires. From your brother, Si. Touch- 
ett, Kt. Postscriptum.—I pray you, 
Sister, be temperate with my daugliter, 
Mawdleyn. And if the said Mr. 
Perceforest will take her with a fair 
manor of forty pounds for dowry, iet it 
be so o’ God’s name. I fear I have 
no more to bestow, for times are hard, 
and the crops very light this year, 
owing to the dry weather. I pray God 
amend it. If the said Mr. Perceforest 
show signs of grudge against me for 


misadventure—and for what I must 
call shameful mishandling—in the 


past, tell him, I pray you, that I will 
meet him hereafter on my old knees. 
Item.—I will give two manors of 
eighty pound clear with my daughter 
Mawdleyn. I beseech God to grant 
you a fair reward for your pilgrimage. 
Your man, Costard, will marry my 
daughter to the said Mr. Perceforest. 

Item, item.—I will give a fair thirty- 
pound land with the said two manors. 
mh By ee 

A letter for the “right worshipful 
and his loving friend, Mr. Percival 
Perceforest,” was enclosed; and the 
Prioress after reading this also, sent 
for Piers Thrustwood. At this mo- 
ment Mawdleyn’s soft cheek was 
against her own, and Mawdleyn’s soft 
heart discerned to be beating in fine 
disorder. “Dear Madam, dear Aunt,” 
said this melting beauty, “I beseech 
you to be a good aunt to poor Mawd- 
leyn. All he did was for love.” 

“T think so indeed, child,” said the 
Prioress; “and no offense either, it 
seems. But I ask in vain, Why was 
the poor young man whipped for what 
he is now to be coaxed back to with 
forty-pound lands?” 

“He will need no coaxing, dear 
Madam,” Mawdleyn assured her. But 
it appeared that he would need much 
coaxing. He could not be found. He 


was not in his bed, had not been in 
bed, had not been seen since bedtime. 
Neither had the shipman’s wife been 
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te bed. “Is it possible,” thought the 
Prioress, “is it humanly possible that 
my brother knows more than I do? Is 
it humanly possible that Piers, or Per- 
cival, is running after Smith’s wife?” 

Far from that, Smith’s wife was at 
this moment running after Percival. 
Percival Perceforest in his _ shirt, 
breeches, and one of his stockings was 
fiving for his life through the streets 
ct Canterbury. Close at his heels came 
Smith’s wife, behind her a delighied 
pack of citizens, crying, “Hold thief, 
bold! Take the rogue alive! Rope, 
rope, rope!” and other like words. 
How long the chase had held, I say 
not; I know that it could have held 
little longer. Percival’s breath was 
gone, his eyes were dim, his feet cut, 
his shirt and breeches barely ac- 
cuainted. Bricks, mud, sticks, stones 
whizzed by his ears; “Peg him down! 
Peg him down!” were ominous sounds 
cf preparation. Percival set his back 
against a wall and prepared to die 
hard. On came the mob; another m‘n- 
ute had been his last. As if rusting 
upon what he could not avoid, Per- 
cival gave a sudden glad cry and 
sprang out towards his enemies. But 
as he did so, these parted from be- 
hind—whether by express command 
or intuitive sense, can never be tiuly 
known. Percival ran through his iate 
pursuers and fell panting into the arms 
of a cardinal who, properly attended 
by his foot page, was advancing down 
the street. The amazed inhabitants 
saw this Prince of the Church enfold 
and kiss a young man who was be- 
lieved to have murdered a sailor in 
Mercery Lane. It need not be said 
that His Eminence, who was inordi- 
nately hairy, and fierce in the eye, was 
Captain Brazenhead in disguise. 

His first care was to get rid of the 
ragtails who threatened the peace. 
“Avoid, good people,” was his sub- 
lime assurance, “he whom you seek is 
not here. He is—elsewhere.” His 
air, his hair, his hat, his cassock and 
tippet of flame-red, did their work. 
The men of Canterbury doffed their 
bonnets to His Eminence and suffered 
him to lead away their murderer 
whither he would. Mistress Smith 
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raised shrill cries, but to no purpose. 
When she denounced Percival, they re- 
ferred her to the Cardinal. Wien she 
scoffed at His Eminence, they referzed 
her to the devil, and so left her. His 
Eminence led his young friend into 
great church, and producing a 
bundle from under his arm, said with 
great appearance of whispering and 
tapping of the nose. “Take this token, 
Percival, of my travail for you.” Per- 
cival unfolded the head of my Lord 
Say; deeply shocked, he gazed at it. 

‘Let me not raise false hopes in you, 
dear Percival,’ said Captain Brazen- 
head. “Your late august kinsman was 
not beheaded as this gift would seem 
to imply, and as his rank surely war- 
rants. In fact, the ground of my quar- 
rel with Captain Cade Mortimer (as 
he foolishly himself), was this: 
Should my Lord Say be hanged or 
sworded? I named the sword, but Tack 
would have the rope. I exposed the 
infamy of this; Jack strung him up. 
We quarreled irrevocably. Jack led 
his men towards London and certain 
ruin. May Jack go in peace! I be- 
lieve he is a fool, and know him to be 
without the feelings of a gentleman. 
A ridiculous, yet fortunate, adventure 
brings me to your rescue. You re- 
member the Prioress’ knave whom I 
laid in a drain on your account? This 
Loy (and I speak to his credit), filed 
with revengeful feelings, followed me 
all the way, and at Kemsing denounced 
me to a justice as his ravisher and the 
thief of his clothes. Unworthy, you 
say? Far from that, it is for that rea- 
son I have advanced him. I was 
forced to disguise myself as you see, 
But what a plight I find you in! 
Where is your jacket? Where are 
your shoes? Where are your points? 
What have you been about? No scan- 
dal, I hope?” 

“Scandal!” cried Percival, growing 
very red, “I say it was scandalous ; but 
I served him well for it.” 

“Meaning whom?” asked the Cap- 
tain; and Percival told him, “The 
Shipman Smith, who would have it that 
I was my sister Jane, and carried me 
off with a towel over my head.” 

“The man is a silly fool as I always 


the 


calls 
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knew,” said Captain Brazenhead ; “but 
it must have been simple to satisfy 
him.” 

“Simple or not,” says Percival, “I 
did it. For I cut his face open with 
a doorstep.” 

“You did very well, bawcock, failing 
a foot and a half of Toledo,” cried the 
Captain. ‘‘By my faith, | know not 
how a gentleman of your birth and 
parts could have done better. But we 
have more solemn business on hand, 
You and I will go and declare our- 
selves to the Lady Prioress. I fancy 
your affair—if you are still in the 
mind for it—will go better hencefor- 
ward.” 

Percival grew suddenly grave. 
“Alas, dear Sir,” he said, “but I was 
carried off from my mistress before I 
could confess to her the wicked 
truth.” 

“You will find the truth not half so 
wicked as you suppose, my lord,” said 
the Captain. “Come, I will conduct 
your lordship.” 

“But, Sir, consider the danger to 
yourself.” Percival faitered—but, even 
so, sensibly changing aspect as the 
new address warmed him. 

“Myself, ha?” the Captain snorted. 
“T am sufficiently protected by my dis- 
guise, I hope. I warrant you there 
will be no trouble on that score. 
Moreover, that boy who denounced 
me so took my fancy for the fact that 
I have engaged him as my foot page. 
Have no fear for me, but come, my 
dear lord, come.” 

The magnificent Captain Brazen- 
head, every inch a prelate and a prince, 
took the arm of Percival, who was far 
from looking what he actually was; 
and caused the hall porter of the Priory 
to announce The Lord Cardinal of 
Magnopolis, and my Lord Say to wait 
upon the Prioress of Ambresbury. I 
should fail to find words proper to ex- 
press the surprise of the venerable 
lady. But Captain Brazenhead by no 
means failed. He was at once the 
courtier, the churchman and the defer- 
ential lover (in Plato’s vein). The mo- 
ment he was face to face with the iady, 
he advanced toward her, took and 
kissed her hand. His page in attend- 
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ance held his tasseled hat—crimson on 
a black silk cushion. 

“At last, dear lady,” he said with a 
happy sigh, “at last my tiresome dis- 
guises are over; I can greet your lady- 
ship without fatigue and without em- 
barrassment.” 

“Oh, my lord! Oh, Sir!” the Prior- 
ess began—but he put up a deprecating 
hand. 

“Titles of ceremony between us!” 
he said, with gentle amazement. 
“Lady, you and I know too much evil 
of the world to affect the world’s coz- 
ening caresses. We, if you take my 
meaning, have suffered, and labored, 
ah, and loved too long on earth to 
feel any solace out of things like these. 
But—” he went on, waving the shame- 
faced Percival into the discussion— 
“but with the young it is otherwise. 
An eyass falcon, dear Madam, may 
take pride in her opening plumage, I 
suppose. Here, Madam, is this noble 
youth, whom you knew as Piers 
Thrustwood, and I as my dearest 
nephew, Mr. Percival Perceforest, now 
(by the unhappy death of his kins- 
man), my Lord Baron of Say; here, 
Madam, is he for whose advantage I 
adventured as a Captain of men’s 
bodies, where men’s souls, perchance, 
are more under my care. His dear 
kinsman is unhappily slain by rebels; 
and he (barely escaping with his own 
young golden life) stands before you— 
ashamed of the deceit forced upon h:m, 
glorying in the stripe wherewith your 
brother anointed his princely back, and 
burning (if I may speak of such mat- 
ters) for the tardy bliss he has dared 


such hardships to win. My dear lord 
and nephew”’-—he turned to Percivai,— 
“Salute my friend the Prioress of 
Ambresbury.” The young Lord Say 
knelt down before her. 

“Oh, Madam, believe me”’—he be- 
gan to stammer; but the Prioress 
raised him and gave him a kiss. 

“My sweet lord, my dear Percival,” 
she said, “you shall believe that we 
love you very much. Come. My 
charge awaits you.” 

She took him by the hand and led 
him into her chamber, where Mawd- 
leyn Touchett was picking her hem to 
pieces. 

“Master,” said the Cardinal’s page, 
“if my mistress casts an eye on me 
she'll have me horsed for bathing at 
Winton.” 

The Captain looked him over. “My 
lad,” said he, “the Prioress is my very 
good friend. Moreover, you must have 
a rind like a porpoise to stand the May 
frosts on your naked skin. I shall 
make something of you yet. Go, boy, 
purvey me beer from the Rainbow. I 
do furiously thirst.” 

It is proper to add that the Prioress, 
Dan Costard, Percival, Lord Say, and 
Mistress Mawdleyn Touchett paid their 
homage at the shrine of St. Thomas; 
and that Captain Brazenhead was ap- 
pointed steward of the Manors of 
Westerham, Knockholt and Froghole, 
with a reversion of the Office of High 
Bailiff of the Lordship of Sevenoaks. 

History knows no more of Master 
Smith, mariner of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, nor of Gundrith, his wife, native 
of Norway. 


, 











THE END. 





A FRAGMENT 
By WILLIAM CARTER 


Sweet as the balm of sweetest rose that grows, 
Sweet as the sweetest blush of sweetest rose, 
Sweet as the stars when maidens call them sweet, 
Sweet as the kiss of love when lovers meet, 
Sweet as the battle song to victors’ ears, 

Sweet as the battle lute unswept with tears, 

And I remember (listen, and I’ll tell), 

The dripping of the mill wheel as it fell, 

The dripping of the mill wheel soft and low. 
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s}INCE the retirement of Sir 
Henry Irving, John Hare 
and Forbes Robertson 
from the corporation of 
actor-managers, it may be 
said that the metropolitan actor-man- 
agers of the present day are five in 
number. That is to say, there are only 
five actors on the English stage who 
have so consolidated their positions 
there that they are always—save for 
an annual summer exodus of a few 
weeks’ duration into the provinces—to 
be found playing in a London theater 
controlled by themselves. This, to 
the lay mind, at any rate, seems a 
very curious state of things when one 
reflects upon the esteem which even 
the most obscure members of the dra- 
matic profession in England declare 
the public to hold them in. As a mat- 
ter of strict fact the “following” which 
actors as a class so freely assert them- 
selves to be possessed of exists in the 
great majority of cases only in their 
own imaginations. 

The five actor-managers who have, 

however, proved their ability to influ- 
ence English play-goers to such an 
extent that they have now been unin- 
terruptedly established in London the- 
aters for years past are the following: 
Charles Wyndham, Charles Hawtrey, 
3eerbohm Tree, George Alexander, 
Frederick Harrison and Cyril Maude 
(who work together) and Arthur Bour- 
chier. 

As with what Mark Twain has hu- 
morously alluded to as “the king busi- 
ness,” so with actor-management in 
England—it is an exceedingly difficult 
role to fill satisfactorily, and one for 
which a long and arduous apprentice- 
ship is necessary beforehand. In evi- 
dence of this contention there is an in- 
structive anecdote told of one of the 
five persons just mentioned. Some 
years ago, when at the outset of his 








SOME LONDON 
ACTOR-MANAGERS 


KNOWN TO AMERICANS 
By HORACE WYNDHAM 





career, the individual in question was 
summarily dismissed for alleged “in- 
competence.”” Thereupon he brought 
an action against the manager, claim- 
ing payment of salary due to him and 
damages for wrongful dismissal. With 
a view to meeting this charge, the de- 
fendant produced in court a play- 
wright who solemnly swore that 
“Mr. — had only sufficient ability to 
carry a banner in a pantomime.” As 
the judge credited this assertion, the 
plaintiff lost his case. With the pass- 
age of time, however, came compen- 
sation, for to-day the despised actor is 
proprietor of one of the finest theaters 
in London, and a player who is ac- 
knowledged to be without a peer in 
his particular line, while neither the 
manager nor the dramatist who did 
their best to crush him at the outset 
of his career is any more heard of. 
The London actor-manager who— 
now that Sir Henry Irving can no 
longer be included in the category of 
such—is by common consent held to 
be at the head of his profession is 
Charles Wyndham. For twenty-five 
years he has been a familiar figure in 
the dramatic world of England as a 
lessee and manager of a first-class 
metropolitan theater. As an actor, 
however, his experience dates from 
even further back, for he made 
his debut in this capacity so long 
ago as 1864. He was in America 
at the time, and it was at Wash- 
ington that he commenced the career 
in which he has since attained such 
eminence. At first, however, his suc- 
cess was anything but conspicuous, 
and a leading New York journal criti- 
cised his performance in these uncom- 
plimentary terms: “Mr. Wyndham 
represented a young man from South 
America, and had better go back 
there.” The manager of the company 
in which he was playing apparently 
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agreed with this opinion, and the con- 
sequence was that Mr. Wyndham was 
dismissed for incompetence. 

Declining to permit himself to be 
deterred by this lack of appreciation, 
the future actor-manager stuck to his 
chosen career. He took the advice of 
his critic, however, in so far that he 
left the United States. Returning to 
his own country, he boldly advertised 
himself as a 
“leading actor 
from America” 
and sat down to 
await the result. 
It speedily came 
in the gratifying 
form of a Lon- 
don engagement 
which lasted for 
three years. 
Among the mem- 
bers of the com- 
pany with whom 
he was associated 
at this time were 
Henry Irving, 
John Lawrence 
Toole and Lionel 
Brough. On the 
conclusion of his 
engagement he 
went back toAm- 
erica to tempt 
Fortune afresh. 
On this occasion 
he met with con- 
siderable success, 
especially at Wallack’s Theater, where 
in September, 1869, he played Charles 
Surface in “School for Scandal.” 

The theater with which Charles 
Wyndham’s career is chiefly associ- 
ated in the minds of London play- 
goers is the Criterion. In March, 
1877, he made his first essay in man- 
agement here with “Pink Dominoes,” 
playing himself the part of Charles 
Greythorne. Adapted from “Les 
Dominos Roses” by the late James 
Alberry, the piece enjoyed a “run” 
which, considering its negative quali- 
ties as a dramatic entertainment, was 
most surprising. However, the excel- 
lent manner in which it was acted 
more than compensated for its short- 





Beerbohm Tree. 
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comings in other respects. 

Finding that sort of fare pleased his 
patrons, Mr. Wyndham gave them 
plenty more of this same description, 
and a rapid succession of light come- 
dies—adapted mainly from the French 
—accordingly marked the first ten 
years of his management. In 1886, 
however, he struck a deeper note, and 
by his powerful acting in “David Gar- 
rick” (which held 
the boards for 
more than two 
years) won for 
himself a place in 
the affections of 
English playgo- 
ers from which 
he has never 
been ousted. He 
has had many 
successes since 
then, but there is 
no single one of 
the numerous 
roles he has es- 
sayed in them 
that has equalled 
his David Garrick 
in popular esti- 
mation. So great, 
indeed, has it 
been that it has 
enabled him to 
revive the piece 
on seven subse- 
quent occasions. 
He has also had 
the honor of giving “command per- 
formance” of it before royalty at San- 
dringham and St. Petersburg. 

Of all the dramatists to whom Mr. 
Wyndham has gone for his plays none 
have served him more faithfully than 
has Henry Arthur Jones. Chief among 
the many successes with which he has 
furnished him have been, as examples, 
“The Case of Rebellious Susan,” “The 
Liars” and “Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” in 
each of which he has had a part which 
has fitted him to perfection. He has 
also been well served by Louis Parker 
with “Rosemary,” and by Haddon 
Chambers with “The Tyranny of 
Tears.” The able assistance that he 
has received in these various plays 
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from Miss Mary Moore, his leading 
lady in each of them, has also had a 
great deal to do with their favorable 
reception by the public. 

The actor-manager who, in order ot 
seniority as such, follows Charles 
Wyndham on the London stage is 
Charles Hawtrey. He came before the 
footlights for the first time in 1882, 
enacting on this occasion a small part 
in the now long-forgotten play, “The 
Colonel.” In the course of the next 
two years he had gained such a varied 
experience that he made up his mind 
to go into management on his own ac- 
count. The first consideration for the 
successful carrying out of this project 
was a play, while the second was a the- 
ater. Securing the former of these 
essentials in “The Private Secretary” 
(which he adapted himself from the 
German), and the latter in the Globe 
Theater, he commenced his campaign 
in the summer of 1884. As he was 
then only five and twenty years of age, 
his action was indicative of the pos- 
session of a more than average amount 
of self-confidence. It was not, how- 


ever, misplaced, for, after the first few 
nights, it became evident that “The 
Private Secretary” had come to “stay.” 
As a matter of fact, the piece achieved 
an enormous measure of success and 


drew all London for nearly three 
years. This does not say much for the 
intelligence of those who witnessed it, 
for, from a dramatic point of view, the 
piece (in which, by the way, the young 
actor-manager played the small part 
of Douglas Cattermole) was beneath 
contempt. London playgoers, how- 
ever, are proverbially “kittle cattle,” 
and they will accept frank buffoonery 
without a murmur (so long as it be an 
adaptation from the French or Ger- 
man), while they will not support a 
play like “Herod” for a hundred 
nights. 

Finding that his peculiar talents 
were meeting with such wide recogni- 
tion, the English playwrights grad- 
ually began to work for him. H. V. 
Esmond. for instance, supplied him 
with “One Summer Day,” while R. C. 
Carton furnished him with a canite] 
character study in “Lord and Lady 
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Alger.”” No one, however, has served 
him better than has Richard Gauthony 
in “A Messenger from Mars.” In this 
piece he played the part of a selfish, 
cynical bachelor, who is finally won 
over to see himself in his true colors, 
and played it, moreover, with a natur- 
alness and distinction that came as a 
revelation to every one who witnessed 
ii. Indeed Mr. Hawtrey’s Horace 
Parker is far in advance of any role he 
has ever vet assumed. The play ran 
for nearly eighteen months in London 
to crowded houses, despite the fact 
that it was produced during the worst 
theatrical season on record for many 
years past. It has also achieved im- 
mense popularity in the colonies, and 
is the chief item-in the repertoire which 
Mr. Hawtrey-is bringing to America 
with him. By the way, it may serve 
to encourage the “great unacted” to 
learn that “A Messenger from Mars” 
was offered in vain by its author to 
manager after manager for fourteen 
years before finally meeting with ac- 
ceptance. 

As a London actor-manager, Mr. 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree commenced 
his career in 1887. He had then been 
before the public for nine years, hav- 
ing made his debut in 1878. This was 
in a small seaside theater, where audi- 
ences were scanty and critics not over- 
exacting. To this latter circumstance 
Mr. Tree is indebted for the publica- 
tion in a local paper of an exceedingly 
favorable notice of his first perform- 
ance, when, as he candidly admits, he 
was by no: means entitled to it. It 
seems that, owing to a violent attack 
of “stage fright” on the occasion in 
question, he stood for some moments 
speechless in the center of the stage, 
nervously snapping his fingers. This 
was interpreted by the sole press rep- 
resentative present as indicative of pe- 
culiar talent, and he accordingly wrote 
a most enthusiastic notice about it. An 
influential manager, chancing to read 
it, was induced to witness the perform- 
ance so glowingly described, and, be- 
ing pleased therewith, he presently 
offered Mr. Tree a post in London. 

The theater in which the young 
actor was thus introduced to a metro- 
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politan audience was the Prince of 
Wales. His engagement there lasted 
for twelve months, during which time 
he played important parts in “Forget 
Me Not” and 
“The Col 
onel.” In 1884 
he made a 
great hit as 
the Reverend 
Robert Spald- 
ing in “The 
Private Secre- 
tary,” reveal- 
ing himself 
therein as an 
extremely 
sound comedi- 
an. It was, 
however, as 
Paolo Macari 
in “Called 
Back,” which 
was produced 
a little later, 
that brought 
him really to 
the front. 

When, in 
1887, he as- 
sumed the 
cares of actor- 
manager 
ship at the 
Haymar 
ket Theater, 
Mr. Tree was 
just thirty-four years of 
play with which he 
season was “The Red Lamp,” by 
Outram Tristram. Frankly melo- 
dramatic, though it was, it proved, 
nevertheless, extremely acceptable 
and enjoyed a most prosperous ca- 
reer. Other successful ventures 
which followed it were Haddon Cham 
bers’s “Captain Swift,” Robert Bu- 
chanan’s “A Man’s Shadow,” Henry 
Arthur Jones’s “The Dancing Girl” and 
Paul Potter’s “Trilby.” Against these, 
however, have to be placed several 
productions which were by no means 
profitable. Two of these were fur- 
nished by Henry Arthur Jones, in 
“Wealth” and “The Tempter,” and a 
third by R. L. Stevenson and W. E. 


age. The 
commenced his 


George Alexander. 
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Henley (in collaboration), ff “Beau 
Austin.” 

In 1896 Mr. Tree’s term of manage- 
ment at the Haymarket expired, and, 
his present 
theater not 
being then 
ready for his 
occupancy, he 
spent some 
months in 
touring in 
America. 
While in the 
United States 
(which, it 
should be 

entioned, he 
had visited 
On previous 
occasions) he 
achieved great 
popularity by 
his perform- 

ces in 
“Hamlet” and 
“Captain 
Swift”. At 
Chicago he 
ventured, in 
1895, on what 
he afterwards 
admitted to be 
rather a risky 
ex periment, 
viz., the pro- 
duction there 
of Ibsen’s “The Enemy of the Peo- 
ple.” However, the Chicago play- 
goers accepted in good part the home 
truths contained in the piece and ac- 
corded it an enthusiastic reception. 
Mr. Tree has on more than one occa- 
sion testified to his high opinion of 
the manner in which the leading dra- 
matic critics in America discharge their 
duties. This, considering the dis- 
tinctly uncomplimentary remarks 
which the New York Tribune applied 
to his performance in his 1895 visit to 
the States, is generous of him. Mr. 
Tree, however, has never complained 
of adverse criticism so long as it has 
not been inspired by animus. When 
this is the case, he contrives to make 
his traducer regret his temerity. 
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Gril Maude. 

On his return to London, Mr. Tree 
opened the splendid new theater which 
had been built for him during his ab- 
sence. This, which is known as “Her 
Majesty’s,” is but a stone’s throw from 
his old quarters. It is the first build 
ing of its kind in the United Kingdom, 
and is provided with every essential 
that money and skill in combination 
can procure. Constructed especially) 
with a view to enabling plays requir- 
ing a large cast to be produced there, 
its stage has been devoted in great 
measure to Shakespeare. The various 
works of this author that have been 
witnessed there during the four years 
of Mr. Tree’s management have all 
been mounted on a scale of magnifi- 
cence and completeness that no other 
manager can hope to vie with. In- 
deed, from a spectacular point of view, 
the productions at Her Majesty’s of 
“Julius Caesar,” “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” and “Twelfth Night” 
are unequalled in the annals of the 
stage of any country. As each piece 





-tetis 


‘rove ever, declined to be so dis- 


was mounted it seemed that the 
highest possible standard of ex- 
cellence had been attained; yet, 
somehow or other, each fresh 
production has eclipsed the pre- 
vious one. 

Like many well-known play- 
ers, Mr. George Alexander 
served a stern apprenticeship to 
the amateur and provincial stage 
before he succeeded in obtain- 
ing a footing on the London 
one. He had also to encounter 
the obstacle of parental opposi- 
tion, which, in his case, was a 
very pronounced one. His father 
and mother, it should be ex- 
plained, came from Scotland— 
a part of the United Kingdom 
where, even now, it is the cus- 
tom to regard the theater and 
all that is in it as a subject that 
should not be even mentioned in 
polite society. Accordingly, 
when their son announced his 
intention of becoming an actor, 
they did their best to turn him 
from his purpose. He, how- 








suaded, and thus it happened 
that, after taking part in a few ama- 
teur performances, he found himself 
commencing his professional career 
at Nottingham in _ 1879. Among 
the audience that witnessed his debut 
was, it is interesting to note, Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, the dramatist, 
who, fifteen years afterwards, wrote 
“The Masqueraders” for him. 

Obtaining an engagement at the 
Lyceum under Sir Henry Irving (then 
Mr. Irving) in 1881, Mr. Alexander de- 
serted the country for London. He re- 
mained under Irving’s banner for 
nearly nine years, accompanying him 
to America in 1884. While at the 
Lyceum, the chief roles that he sus- 
tained were those of Faust and Mac- 
duff. It was during this engagement 
that he laid the foundation of the repu- 
tation he possesses to-day of being the 
“best stage lover in England.” 

Like his great namesake of Mace- 
don, George Alexander, began to sigh 
for other worlds to conquer. In 1890 
an opportunity offered itself. The 








pares. 
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Avenue Theater was without a tenant, 
and what promised to prove a success 
ful play was available for production 
there. This was “Dr. Bill,” on which 
Mr. Alexander had had a managerial 
eye for some time. Now that he was 
able to cast it in his own way, he ac- 
cordingly did so. The result proved 
eminently satisfactory, for the piece 
ran for over half a year before its 
drawing powers were exhausted. 

The theater at which Mr. Alexander 
is at present installed in the capacity of 
actor-manager is the historic one of 
the St. James. This has always been 
very much of a “society” house, and 
for this reason the plays produced 
there have, in many instances, been 
specially written for its aristocratic au- 
diences. Thus it is in this theater that 
have been produced such dramas as 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan,” “The Prin 
cess and the Butterfly,” “The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray” and “The Ambassa- 
dor.” The one, however, with which 
Mr. Alexander commenced his cam- 
paign at the St. James was “Sunshine 
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and Shadow.” This was 


n the spring 
of 1891, so he has now 


trolled the 
theater for over ten years. During 


this time he has produced some six- 
teen plays, nearly every one of which 
has been the work of an English 


dramatist. 

The Haymarket Theater is the only 
actor-manager controlled one in Lon- 
don where there are two hands at the 
helm. This arrangement has held good 
ever since 1896, when Messrs. Frederick 
Harrison and Cyril Maude took over 
the management of the house from Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree. The first piece pro- 
duced under their auspices was a ver- 
sion of “Under the Red 
this Mr. Maude plaved Captain La- 
rolle, while to his wife (who is known 
on the stage as Miss Winifred Emery) 
fell the part of Renée de Cocheforet. 
The adaptation proved extremely suc- 
cessful and fully justified the manage- 
ment in selecting it for their initial 
venture. — 

The appreciative reception of this 
inaugural piece was, however, sur- 
passed by several of those that came 
after it. Notable among these was J. 
M. Barrie’s “Little Minister,” which 
must rank as one of the most success- 
ful pieces produced 
many years past. 


Robe.” In 


London for 
Another dramatist 
who has served the present Haymarket 
management well is Captain Marshall 
in the “Second in Command.” It is 
true that the piece is fran] 
while its sentiment is 
the extreme. Still, it has qualities 
about it that more than compensate for 
these drawbacks, and, all said and 
done, the play is at least interesting 
and wholesome. 

Of late Mr. Frederick Harrison (the 
senior partner at this theater) has not 
acted very much, confining himself 
rather to his purely managerial func- 
tions. He has, however, a consider- 
able reputation as a player, especially 
in comedy parts. As a theatrical man- 
ager his experience is an extended one, 
for, before he came to the Haymarket, 
he had been engaged in this capacity 
at the Lyceum and elsewhere 

To Mr. Cyril Maude belongs the dis- 


‘ly theatrical, 
ishy-washy in 
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tinction of being, with the exception of 
Charles Wyndham, the only prominent 
actor-manager in England who com- 
menced his dramatic career in an alien 
country. This was America, where he 
had been sent by his parents to learn 
farming. He succumbed, however, to 
the fascinations of the footlights, and, 
taking farewell of his ranch, joined 
Daniel Bandmann’s company in 1883. 
The theater where he made his first 
appearance was at Denver, Colorado. 
After a year’s experience in the 
States, Mr. Maude returned to Eng- 
land. He was unable, however, to ob- 
tain even the most humble engage- 
ment in London until he had spent 
three years in the provinces. At the 
end of this period—the winter of 1887 
—Mr. George Edwardes, of the Gaiety 
Theater, gave him a small part in the 
Christmas burlesque of ‘Franken- 
stein.” He accepted it thankfully, if 


only for the opportunity it gave him 
of playing in London—the Mecca of 
every English actor—and accordingly 
served the “sacred lamp” at this fa- 
mous house for some months. 

In the spring of 1888 he succeeded 


in obtaining an engagement better 
suited to his capabilities. This was 
at the Vaudeville Theater, where he re- 
mained for nearly two years, playing 
in a round of old comedies. In these 
he did so well that he attracted the no- 
tice of Mr. Charles Wyndham, who in- 
vited him to join his company at the 
Criterion. From this theater he sub- 
sequently went (in 1892) to the one 
where he is established to-day, to sup- 
port Mrs. Langtry, who had just com- 
menced a season there. He then 
played at the Comedy and the St. 
James, scoring largely at the latter as 
Cayley Drummle in “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray.” Indeed it was the suc- 
cess that he achieved in this imper- 
sonation that was largely responsible 
for enabling him to join Mr. Harrison 
in taking the Haymarket Theater 
in 18096. 

The youngest of London’s actor- 
managers is Mr. Arthur Bourchier. 
His career on the stage indeed only 
extends from the autumn of 1880. 
The theater in which he made his first 
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professional appearance Was the one 
at Wolverhampton, in which—many 
years earlier, though, of course— 
Kemble had first faced the footlights. 

The company of which Mr. Bour- 
chier was a member on this occasion 
was one under the management of 
Mrs. Langtry. She had seen him 
playing in amateur theatricals, and 
had been induced on this account to 
offer him a professional engagement. 
As he had been a prominent member 
of the Oxford University Dramatic 
Club—of which institution he had been 
one of the founders—he was by no 
means new to the stage. He was also 
equipped with a thorough knowledge 
of Shakespeare's chief plays. : 

After inierpreting Jacques in “As 
You Like It” with considerable suc- 
cess in this tour, Mr. Bourchier came 
to London and filled the same réle at 
the St. James Theater. He then re- 
turned to the provinces for a short 
time, supporting Miss Fortescue. In 
the autumn of 1890, Charles Wynd- 
ham cast him for Charles Courtley in 
“London Assurance,” at the Criterion, 
and later on for Joseph Surface in 
“School for Scandal.” 

Enlisting temporarily under the 
banner of the late Augustin Daly, Mr. 
3ourchier paid a visit to America in 
1894. Returning to England after a 
few months’ absence, he appeared as 
Lord Glossmore in Mr. Hare’s re- 
vival of “Money.” Shortly after this 
he went into management on his own 
account. The theater at which he 
opened was the Royalty, and the piece 
he submitted was “The Chili Widow.” 
This was adapted by himself from the 
French, and was accorded a most grat- 
ifying reception. It ran, as a matter 
of fact, for seven months. 

From the Royalty, Mr. Bourchier 
went, in company with the talented 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh (whom he mar- 
ried in 1894), to various other London 
theaters before he succeeded in finally 
establishing himself at the Criterion, 
where he is playing to-day. At this, 
however, by the way, he is in partner- 
ship with Charles Wyndham, while 
the Garrick Theater, however, is un- 
der his individual control. 
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THE KING'S BIM-BAM 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


ONG ago and far away, there once lived 
and reigned a monarch who was every 
inch a king; and as his inches were 

many, his royalty was obvious and not to be 
disregarded. 

Besides being of a towering height and 
‘magnificent physical proportions, the King 
was a man of indomitable will and ferocious 
temper, and he ruled his subjects by the 
simple but effective method of absolute au- 
thority. 

His kingdom was the largest in the world, 
and extended to the horizon in every direc- 
tion. It was also the richest, and the store- 
houses of the King were crammed to burst- 
ing with gold and jewels and rare fabrics 

The palace was an immense structure, 





built of the finest marble and lavishly deco- 
rated with gold; and many eccentricities in 
its design and ornamentation proved that 
even the architects were obliged to defer to 
the royal whims. 


This remarkable King had one treasure 
for which, if necessary, he would gladly have 
sacrificed half of his kingdom; and he had 
another treasure, for which, had he been 
obliged to do so, he would willingly have 
sacrificed the other hali 

The first was his daughter, a young wo- 
man dowered with that rare and dazzling 
beauty common to the only daughters of 


tyrannical old kings. 
Her fair face and princessly demeanor 
were accompanied by an amiable disposi- 
tion which she inherited from her 
mother, and by means of which she 
had been able to keep on good terms 
with her father all her life. 

She never could change his deter- 
minations or influence him in the 
slightest degree, but she had a clever 
way of diverting his thoughts into 
other channels, and so making him 
forget many things about which he 
would otherwise have worked him- 
self into a terrible rage 

The other treasure which, if no 
more precious to the King than his 
daughter, certainly seemed to be no 
less so, was a beautiful Bim-bam. 

Now, as you know, a perfect Bim- 
bam is an exceedingly rare thing, 
and at the time of which I am 
writing, Bim-bams were no more 
plentiful than they are now. 

Indeed, King Scovin was of the 
opinion that his was the only one in 
the world, at least the only one in a 
perfect state of preservation, and he 
gloried greatly in his unique pos- 
session, 

And well he might, for his treas- 
ure was a marvel of rare beauty and 
exquisite workmanship. How it was 
made I cannot tell you, for the mak- 
ing of Bim-bams was even then a 
lost art which has never yet been 
found. 

3ut the one in question was a per- 
fect specimen. Its tones were 
gently shaded, yet of a marvelous 
firmness; its lines were true, yet in- 

. finitely graceful; its fragrance was 
delicious and its sheen was beautiful 
beyond the power of adjectives to 
describe. 
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King Scovin and his daughter Fresigonde 
regarded the Bim-bam almost as a sacred 
object, so great was their reverence and 
admiration tor it. 

The wonderful work of art lay on a purple 
velvet cushion in a large court in the center 
of the palace, guarded and protected always 
by a detachment of the King’s soldiers, 
and on certain days of the week the people 
were allowed to come and look at it. 

The old King fairly gloated over his 
treasure and never wearied of admiring it 
himself or proudly displaying it to visitors. 

Judge then of his surprise and dismay 
when one day after having with much pomp 
and ceremony exhibited the Bim-bam to an 
envoy from a distant court, the guest re- 
marked, “Ay, it is indeed a fine Bim-bam, 
but strange is it to my eyes to behold but 
one. My sire possesses a pair of Bim-bams, 
each being in all respects like unto this of 
thine.” 

The King could scarcely believe his ears. 

“What sayest thou? ” he cried in a ter- 
rible rage, “a pair? and like mine? It is 
not so! There is none other Bim-bam in 
existence but this.” 

“Thou sayest so,” returned the envoy, 
“but I speak of a truth. My master, the 
King of Bazenovia, hath two perfect Bim- 
bams, and each equaleth thine in beauty 
and value.” 

Losing all control over his temper the 
King ordered the envoy out of the palace 
and at once started an embassy of his own 
to the King of Bazenovia to learn if the 
tale were really true. 

His messengers returned with a corrobo- 
ration of the hateful fact, and the King 
could no longer doubt. 

Thenceforth it became his sole ambition 
to possess another Bim-bam and he re- 
solved to spare neither trouble nor expense 
to accomplish his desire. Trustworthy 
agents were sent all over the world with 
orders to find one and buy it at any price. 

When the agents proved unsuccessful in 
their search, the royal artisans were com- 
manded to make a Bim-bam. But their 
most elaborate experiments with all sorts of 
expensive materials resulted in nothing but 
a waste of time and money. Then, although 
it was sorely against the King’s nature so 
to humiliate himself, he sent an offer to the 
King of Bazenovia to purchase one of his 
Bim-bams at an enormous price. 

The offer was refused, and having be- 
come almost a monomaniac on the subject, 
the King secretly organized a marauding 
expedition to steal one of his neighbor 
King’s Bim-bams. 

But so closely were they guarded that 
a burglarious attack was impossible, and in 
despair, the King settled down into a brood- 
ing melancholy that threatened to unsettle 
his reason. 

He no longer cared to look at his precious 
Bim-bam, for having become possessed of 
the idea that he wanted two, one seemed 


comparatively of no value or beauty. 
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Of course he had offered immense re- 
wards to any one who would bring him a 
Bim-bam, and stated that no questions 
would be asked as to where or how the 
treasure had been procured, but nothing 
came of it, and as a final inducement he had 
declared that he would bestow his daughter’s 
hand in marriage on any man who could 
succeed in the quest. 

The Princess Fresigonde was not at all 
alarmed by this offer, for she had no idea 
that any man could beg, borrow or steal, 
find or make a Bim-bam. 

But at last it happened that she met with 
a fair young Prince, who was quite her 
equal in birth, breeding and wealth, and 
these two young people fell in love with 
each other. 

King Scovin much desired to see his 
daughter happily married, and he had no 
objections of any sort to the young Prince, 
but he had set his royal seal to his man- 
date that the Princess should marry only 
the man who could produce a Bim-bam like 
the one in the palace, and unless the Prince 
could do so the King could not consent to 
the marriage. 

The Princess Fresigonde heard this dic- 
tum with a sad heart, for she had no hopes 
that her nea could meet the conditions. 

But he, being a youth of expedients, bade 
the Princess make her wedding prepara- 
tions, for the marriage was bound to come 
off, and that with the King’s full approval, 
and the Princess, being full of faith in her 
lover’s powers, sang blithely as she made 
ready for her wedding day. 

Then the Prince betook himself to the 
old King and spoke to him on this wise: 
“Oh, King, what is it that above all things 
thou most desirest?” 

“Full well knowest thou,” replied the 
King, “that I desire to possess two Bim- 
bams.” 

“Ay, Sire, but thou 
said the Prince. 

‘““Nay, varlet, I have but one, as thou 
seest,” answered the King angrily, pointing 
through the open door to the Bim-bam on 
its velvet cvshion 

“One—ay—” said the Prince, 
“but one is the same as two.’ 

“What idle jargon art thou chattering. 
forscoth? One the same as two! Dost 
mean that since I have one Bim-bam, I 
therefore have two Bim-bams?” 

“Even so, oh father, for well do I know 
that one is equal to two.” 

“Hah, thou meanest, perchance, that one 
sane man like myself is equal to two such 
fools as thou art.” 

“Nay,” said the Prince, politically keeping 
his temper under these taunts, “but my 
meaning is, that one is always equal to two 
and I can prove it by mathematical dem- 
onstration.” 

Now King Scovin was a wise and in- 


hast two already,” 


musingly, 


fluential monarch, but his early education 
in mathematics had been somewhat neg- 
lected. 
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He disliked to admit this to the 
Prince, yet he was so anxious to try 
any chance of finding a way out of 
his difficulty that he said:— 

“Fain would I hear thy explana- 
tion, but I fear me it would be be- 
yond my understanding.” 

“Not so,” _ the Prince. “Thou 
hast studied algebra, I trow.’ 

“IT went but so far as equations,” 
confessed the King 

“That is sufficient,” said the 
Prince, “order for us the royal 
blackboard, and I will proceed with 
my demonstration. But promise me 
this: if I prove to thy complete sat- 
isfaction that one equals two, wilt 
thou rest content as to thy Bim-bam, 
and give me the Princess to wife?” 

‘Ay,” said the King, eagerly, “for 
if thou provest that one equals two, 
then will I have two Bim-bams, and 
by the decree of my mandate thou 
wilt be entitled to wed my daugh- 
ter.” 

“Be it so,” said the Prince, and he 
turned to the blackboard, then, as a 
sudden thought struck him, he 
turned again to the King. 

Call in thy courtiers, oh, Sire,’ 
he said, “thy sages and prime min- 
isters and all the court, that they too 
may be convinced of this thing, and 
know that one is the same as two.” 

The King caused all his court to 
assemble, and the Princess came too, 
and when all were seated and eagerly 
awaiting further proceedings, the 
Prince turned again to the black- 
board. 

“Let a equal +,” he said, at the 
same time writing 

a x 

“That is truly correct, so far,’’ whispered 
the courtiers to one another, wagging their 
heads wisely 

“T understand that clearly,’’ said the 
King, delighted to find that, as yet, the rea- 
soning was not too difficult for him to 
follow. 

“Then ax will, of course, equal +,” went 
on the Prince writing 

ax x’. 

A murmur of assent ran through the in- 
tent audience 

“We will now subtract a* from each term,” 
said the Prince, “thus—” 

ax a’  — a. 

By this time some of the courtiers were 
a bit bewildered, but the more educated 
ones still wagged their heads in approval, 
and the King still understood what was 
going on. 

“From this,” 
obtain—” 

a (x — a) (x + a) (x — a). 

This finished most of the court, but the 

chief astrologer and several of the royal 


continued the Prince, “‘we 


“Lela = x,” he said. 





ante Died: 


mathematicians were still intelligently list- 
ening. 


“By elimination,” said Prince, “we 


get— 
=e 
“By substitution, 
a= 2a 
and consequently, 
I 7 
The Prince stepped back, leaving his 
triumphant proof in full view on the black- 
board 
a a 
ax = « 
ax—a= x —a 
at $$) = (r- + a) (¢ + 9). 
= 2% 1 
a= 2a 
= 2. 


The King was trembling with excitement. 
“It is true! it is true!’ he exclaimed. “I 
mastered equations when a youth, and [| 


understand the whole procedure. And it 
cannot be denied, in the face of this posi 
tive and incontrovertible proof, that one is 
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really equal to two—and therefore, oh, my 
friends, [. being possessed of one beautiful 
and perfect Bim-bam, am the happy owner 
of two. Let the bells ring! and send forth 


TAFFY 
By W. S. 


VERYBODY in the Eleventh Ward 
E knew Taffy John. Ask the first child 
you met in the street to show you the 
way and you would be led to the door. He 
was the originator of the three-cent glass of 
ice cream with two spoons. Go when you 
would, his candy shop was thronged with 
children, and some who were not children 
could frequently be seen before his zinc- 
covered counters, waiting 
their turn to be served. 

I remember my first 
glass of ice cream in his 
shop. I was only six 
years old. My mother 
had dressed me carefully 
and sent me to Sunday- 
school with three cents to 
put in the missionary box. 

was obliged to pass 
Taffy John’s on the way 
and stopped to feast my 
eyes upon the tempting 
display in the window. 
One of my playmates saw 
me standing there and 
said, “Come, let’s get a 
glass of ice cream with 
two spoons.” I had never 
tasted ice cream in my 
life. I was sorely tempt- 
ed, but said I had no 
money. 

“Oh, never mind the 
money. I'll pay for it,” 
said the generous youth, 
and accepting the bewil- 
dering offer, I entered 
the store, close at the heels of my playmate. 

We took our seats at a little table cov- 
ered with white oil-cloth in the saloon at 
the back of the shop and were politely 
served with a glassful of rich, golden ice 
cream with two pewter spoons in it. I 
shall never forget the delightful sensation 
of swallowing the first spoonful of that 
delicious mixture. Johnny, my companion, 
was accustomed to such dissipation and 
managed-to get away with a great deal more 
than half the contents of the glass before 
I realized the necessity of prompt action; 
but I managed to get another spoonful be- 
Swe he could empty it. 

Then he said inquiringly, “Take 
other?” 


an- 


‘7 waited longer 
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heralds to announce the nuptials of my 
daughter, the Princess Fresigonde, with the 
clever and noble Prince who brought me 
this great joy and contentment.” 


JOHN 
BOYER 


I could only bow in silent gratitude as 
I was absorbing that last mouthful. He 
eegee imperiously on the table, and when 

Taffy John put his head between the cur- 
tains that separated the shop from the sa 
loon, ordered, “One!” with the air of a 
man of boundless wealth. 

The “One” soon followed the first glass. 
and then Johnny said: 

“You just stay here a 
minute, and I'll go out 
and pay for the cream.” 

I waited much longer 
than a minute, but Johnny 
did not come back. I got 
up and peeped through 
the curtains into the shop. 
To my horror, Johnny 
wasn't there! Just then 
Taffy John approached 
the curtains and I darted 
back to my seat. 

He entered. “Do 
want any more, 
boy?” he asked. 

i answered very feebly, 

“No.” 

“Well, you can pay me 
for the two glasses, if you 
please.” 

The full horror of the 
situation burst upon me 
Here was I in the back 
room of a candy store 
with parts of two glasses 
of stolen ice cream inside 
of me and no friend near 
to help me, while the 
justly indignant proprietor stood ready to 
carry me off to prison. My terror was too 
much for my nerves, and I fainted. 

When I opened my eyes again I was in 
Taffy John’s arms and his wife, a great, 
motherly-looking German woman, was 
bathing my face and hands and saying: 

“Don’t you be scart, leetle poy. Nopody 
vill hurt you, dot’s a goot leetle feller.” 
And then I burst out crying and told the 
whole story, and Taffy John laughed a great 
big laugh, and set me down at the table 
and brought me ice cream enough to kill 
me, and I tried to eat it all, and cried when 
I couldn't. 

O, Taffy John was a dear good fellow, and 
no other ice cream ever tasted so good as his. 


you 
little 


than a minute.”’ 











OR NONE 











ZOE ANDERSON NORRIS 





HEY had dined at a restaurant where 

T back of a carved oak frame the violins 

wailed to the clink of knives and forks 

and glasses and spoons 

There were flowers 
palms. 

She had worn a crinkly gown with a vel- 
vet hat upon which black plumes nodded. 
Across the table she had caught more than 
once his smile. It had served to satisfy her 
with the reflection glancing back from the 
mirrors about. 

This was not the first of those little din- 
ners. They had been many; so many that 
in the delightful intimacy of them she had 
begun to call him “Charlie,” and he to call 
her “Jane.” 

Afterwards, out in the fresh air, they had 
walked briskly up through the glittering 
lights of Broadway, taken the elevated at 
Twenty-eighth street and stood outside as 
they spun along, the kindly conductor with a 
lenient glance at their smiling faces, per- 
mitting. 

They had talked for a time in a high key 
tuned to the crashing hum of the train; and 
then had fallen into silence as they whirled 
about the giant double curve, as they looked 
over the sparkling lights of the city at the 
lamps like overgrown fireflies in the park, 
drifting on up and up, east toward one river 
and west toward the other, dwindling 
smaller and smaller till afar off they glim- 
mered faint and twinkling as stars. 

They ran down the steps at the station 
and walked on home where, sitting beneath 
a lamp of shaded rose, they talked of noth- 
ing or next to nothing for a time, then of 
things of deeper moment, then of himself 
and of her. 

“T am fond of you,” he said at length. 
love to be with you. Not for years have I 
felt such happiness as the being with you, 
Jane.” 

She took a violet from the bunch at her 
waist, and leaning forward fastened it in 
the buttonhole of his coat. 

He imprisoned her fingers there. 

“T am very fond of you,” he said again. 

The repetition of the phrase struck her 
coldly. She looked at him askance, wishing 
he had said instead: 

“T love you. 

He read her wish. 

“You are a ” he told her, 
I did not say instead, ‘I love you.’ 


there. There were 


“why 


_ “Yes,” she assented with half 
Chat is what I was wondering.” 

“I did not,” he asserted, “because I do 
not. 

She drew her fingers away from his. She 
shrank apart from him. He had not moved; 
but it was as if he had thrust her from him 
with a relentless arm, strong and firm 

Turning the delicate line of her profile to 
him she awaited his explanation 

He took up a book and with 
gers passed the leaves 
forth. 

“I care for you,” he reiterated. “I am 
fond of you; but I have only half heart 
to give any woman. If you will take half 

heart, you are welcome to it; but that is 
all I have to give you, Jane.” 

The lingering cadence with which he 
spoke her name turned Jane’s face once 
more to him. It caught at her heartstrings. 
She wished she were a child again that 
she might sob aloud, that she might cry out 
her grief at this strange, sad news that he 
did not love her, that he had never loved 
her. 

‘Tell me about it,” she 
could trust her voice to speak. 
The lines encircling his 

harder, his lips more firm. 

‘There is nothing to tell,” he averred. “It 
is just the simple story of a man who loved 
a woman so well, so dearly, so deeply that 
she must forever remain in his heart su- 
preme, the only one— 

“And she?” 

With a laugh like the tearing of linen he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“She does not know, and if she did,” he 
shut his teeth, “she would not care.” 

‘And you give a whole heart to a woman 
who does not care,” Jane burst out pas- 
sionately, ‘and only half a heart to one— 

“To one,” 1. finished, “who does, Jane?” 

“Don’t,” she implored, “you call my name 
as if you love me—Yes. Say then, if you 
will, to one who does.” 

He placed the book on the 
rustled its leaves from there. 

“Whether she cares or not,” 
“the heart has been given. 
recalled. It is hers.” 

And he repeated: 

“It is hers.” 

Jane shivered. 

“It is as if she sat between us now,” she 


a sigh.” 


restless fin- 
rustlingly back and 


said 


when she 


mouth grew 


table and 


he affirmed, 
It cannot be 
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breathed. “A wraith. 
chills me to the bone.” 

He took her hand. “Come to me,” 
titioned, ‘and I will warm you. 

“With friendliness, but not with love.” 

“W ith more than friendliness, but not with 
love.” 

Again Jane drew away her hand. She 
stood. She commenced slowly to pace up 
and down before him, the rose light on her 
skirts, its light and the rose of her gown 
heightening the pallor of her wistful face. 

‘But not with love,’” she echoed. ‘As 
she sits between us to-night so would she 
sit forever, till the end of time, separating 
us. Looking into your eyes I should see 
the reflection, not of myself, but of her. 
Across the table from you I should feel 
you wishing it were her sitting there in 
the place I occupied. I could not endure it. 
I could not!” 

“Come, sit down, Jane, 
it calmly over together. 
so, like some animal caged. Don’t wring 
your hands. There is nothing in this old 
world of ours worth such grief.” 

*“T must walk,” she said, growing quieter, 
“but I will try not to wring my hands if 
that worries you. I never meant to. But 
you see I must get used to the thought. I 
believed you loved me.” 

“T never said so.” 

“But often you looked it.” 

“You were mistaken, Jane. It was fond- 
ness only. I shall care for you always. I 
shall be fond of you always. Will you ac- 
cept that?” 

She stopped and stood before him, very 
tall, very slim, very young and white; so 
white that it was pitiful to see her. 

“Suppose,” she began, “that after I be- 
came your wife I should say to you, ‘Do 
you love me, Charlie?’ because I should want 
to hear you tell me you love me. All wo- 
men want to hear that. And you should say, 
‘No, Jane, I am fond of you, but I do not 
love you.’ $5 

“Well, and then?” 

She took to walking again, swiftly now, 
as if she fled from something of which she 
was afraid. 

“Tt would kill me,” she cried. 

“Listen. W ould you rather I had said to 
you, ‘I love you,’ telling you an untruth, all 
the time loving her? 

“Something of which I was ignorant could 
hardly have affected me. And yet, I would 
rather you had not told me a lie—And yet— 
I wish I had never found out the truth!’ 

She stood suddenly still. 

“Why!” she stormed, frowning, “should 
you have made me believe you loved me? 
Why should you have made me care? Why 
couldn’t you have left me alone? Never 
knowing what your love could be like, never 
guessing, how could the having it or the 


A myth. But she 


he pe- 


and we will talk 
Don’t walk about 


not having it hurt me?” 

He answered her not at all. 

She came quite humbly then, and sinking 
on a cushion laid her head close to his knee. 


“Forgive me,” she begged, “I have to 
thank you for the happiness of believing it 
for a little while at least.” 

He put his hand on her head. 

“Jane,” he reasoned, “are there many wo- 
men who have a man’s whole heart? I am 
speaking now, not of boys, but of men. At 
the age of thirty, are there many men who 
have not had at some time or other some 
love experience, some old thoughts they fall 
to dreaming over, some old fancy to which 
they cling? If I tell you candidly that I 
cannot love you, but if 1 promise you affec- 
tion, does not that count?” 

“If I were your wife,” she sobbed, “I 
should see her face between yours and mine. 
When I said good-bye at the door her head 
would be on your shoulder and not my head. 
And I should wish to be, not myself, but 
that memory of her that you love. And I 
should hate myself because, try as I would, 
I could not eat her memory out of your 
heart and put mine there in its warm place.” 

“You are bitter, Jane.’ 

“Not bitter, but just a little broken- 
hearted. Let me be still a while and think.” 

He stroked her hair with gentle fingers. 
They sat thus a long time silently; then, 
taking out his watch and looking at it: 

“T must go now, Jane,” he said, “and will 
you tell me before I go to-night, or will you 
take till to-morrow to think it over and tell 
me then?” 

She struggled to her feet. Putting back 
her hair, she stared at him strangely. 

“T will tell you to-night,” said she. 

He stood waiting. 

“Well?” he questioned. 

Throwing out her arms she brought her 
hands together, clasping her fingers con 
vulsively the one within the other. 

“T will have a whole heart,” she declared, 
“or none!” 

“And this is your answer? 
It is for good and all. This is your answer?” 
“And this,” she panted, “is my answer.” 

Still, as if turned to stone, she saw him 
go into the hall. She saw him take his hat 
from the rack and put it on. She saw him 
face her for the last time, open the door, 
and shut it. 

And shut it! 

White and cold as the marble of the 
statue there, she gazed into the empty hall 
for hours, it seemed to her, for minutes 
only; then rushing forward she ran there, 
she opened the door, she flung herself to 
the outer door and halted on the step, look- 
ing wildly up the street at— 

Darkness dimly lit by lamps at corners, 
at brown-stone houses opposite frowning 
heavily down, at the infinite loneliness of the 
purple night coldly begemmed by stars. 

harlie!”’ she called into it. “Charlie!” 

The whirr of the elevated broke the still- 
ness following. 

Then from off yonder somewhere above 
the tops of the frowning houses there came 
faintly echoing back to her, her own cry of: 

“Charlie! Char-lie!” 


Think, Jane 
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T is likely that the 
coming spring will 
be an unusually ac 
tive one in book-sell 
ing circles. Among 
other important auth 
ors, the following well- 


The “reader” is apt to be a 
individual who never allows his 
to run away with him. For t 
“opinion” lately given to a N 
lishing house by one of its 
visers is hopefully interesting 


ynservative 
enthusiasm 
reason, the 
York pub- 


alued ad- 











“Of all the manuscripts that you have sent 
known writers are to. me, I can advise publication of this one 
have with the onfidence 

new works of _ fiction: f and with 1 nearest ap- 
Frances Hodgson  Bur- proach to tainty that it 
nett, Samuel Harden | will win ittention 
Church, Alfred Henry | and approval It pos- 
Lewis, John Oliver | sesses to a really remark 
Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie), able deers supreme 
Max Pemberton, Charles | merit of st 
G D. Roberts and “Of gre importance 
Charles R. Sherlock are the di ty of scene 
through w cleverly 
devised an gically de- 
Shortly after the publi | veloped tion pro- 


cation of this number of 
LESLIE’S MONTHLY, Rob- 


yresses,; trectiveness 


with which minor and 





ert E. Peary will probably | principal ages are 
start on his last dash for | vitalized differenti- 
the Pole; as all his prep ated; the city of the 
arations during the win- dialogue; t meliness of 
ter were to be made with the questions involved in 
this end in view the working out of the 

Mrs. Peary asserts that story; and t convincing 


she will bring him back to sincerity 


ontagious 

















the United States in the enthusiasm which 
coming autumn, whether the author presents and 
he has then reached the attacks his subject 
Pole or not “It is an extremely in- 
On his return he will be teresting id I am 
gratified to learn of the Eskimo child and Marie Peary strongly opinion 
success of “The Snow that its pul on will be 
Baby,” which was one of the most popular both profitable and credit to . you.” 
books for young people during the Christ The work referred 
mas season, and which is likely to continue’ to in this report is al 
to sell largely for some years to come, be- the first novel writ 
cause of its unique character. ten by Frederick 
We are able to give an amusing and inter- Trevor Hill, the 
esting picture of the heroine of the story at author of the very 
the time of her second Arctic experience. clever collection of 
stories of the New 
York law courts, 
In a clever article on children’s books in entitled “The Case 
a recent number of The Bookman, Carolyn and Exceptions,” 
Wells calls Gelett Burgess’s “Goops and which has just gone 


How to be Them,” 


the modern prototype of 
Struwwelpeter 


into its third edi 
tion 

The new novel is 
to be published un 


The atmosphere enveloping that interest- der the title of “The 











ing personage, the publisher’s reader, has Minority,” and_ it 

always been one of mystery, and, in the deals largely with ek ° 

eyes of many disappointed authors, one of many present-day ae I 
density. conditions of our Frederick Trevor Hill. 
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civilization as typified by examples in New 
York city. 

Mr. Hill is engaged in the active practice 
of the law, and in addition to his other pro- 
fessional work has contributed to the maga- 
zines, and has lately published a unique man- 
ual, in the form of questions and answers 
for the practical guidance of executors, ad- 
ministrators and like officials, which Messrs. 
Baker, Voorhis & Company report as 
among their best-selling law books of the 


year. 


Arthur W. Marchmont has just completed 
a new romance in which he provides even 
more incident and dash than in his recent 
successful novels “For Love or Crown” and 
“In the Name of a Woman.” In this he 
departs from his custom of using an imagi- 
nary kingdom as a background; for “Sarita 
the Carlist,”’ as the new work is to be called, 
has to do with Spain, and with a most pic- 
turesque and exciting period in the history 
of that romantic land. Early publication is 
promised. 


At the time this magazine went to press 
the suit regarding “The 
Secret Orchard” was to be 
tried immediately. 

Nearly two years ago 
the Delineator requested 
a well-known literary 
agent to secure the serial 
rights of a new novel by 
Egerton Castle. He of- 
fered an unwritten novel, 
of which the author had 
said that the scene would 
be laid in Paris—Fau- 
bourg St. Germain life, 
very different from the 
giddy, dry-rotten, decad- 
ent life of the modern 
Boulevards, the principal 
male character being the 
holder of one of the very 
few, great old names of 
France; that the women 
were lovable types of Par- 
isian- American beauty; 
and that the book would 
be dramatic. 

It is alleged that the lit- 
erary agent reported the 
gist of this to the Deline- 
ator; but the written con- 
tract by which the serial 
rights of this work in em- 
bryo were sold contained 
no representations or 
guarantees whatever. 

On the arrival of the first 
part of the MS., it was de- 
livered to the publishers 
of the Delineator, who read 
it and returned it. They 
refused to publish it, as it 
stood or with modifica- 


Agnes Castle. 
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tions. They expressed in the strongest 
terms their opinion that it was immoral. 

On the arrival of the remaining MS. 
this also was offered to the Delineator, but 
was returned, unread, with a repetition of 
the refusal to print it serially or to pay its 
agreed purchase price. 

The story was then offered to one of the 
leading American magazines, a publication 
of the highest standing and largest circula- 
tion. It was promptly accepted and printed 
in this magazine, and was received with 
approval by its readers. 

As the Delineator still refused to pay the 
sum, suit was brought against it be- 
cause of the reduced price necessitated by 
the delay. 

ie a 


In its first answer to the complaint in 
the suit against it the De/ineator made 
the most violent and extreme attacks upon 
“The Secret Orchard,” using the strong 
est words that the English language con 
tains; but they amended this answer re 
peatedly, and their final attack on the book 
was that it was “not consistent with pro- 
priety, refinement or delicacy, and was 
contrary to good morals, and particularly 
unfit and improper to be 
read by refined women 
and young girls.” 

1e Delineator 
in its answer: 
ton Castle has a 
reputation for skill 
excellence in his 
sion as a writer 
mantic stories, and the 
stories hitherto written 
and published by him 
have all been character 
ized by propriety, refine 
ment and delicacy, and 
have been fit and proper 
to be read in refined and 
cultivated families and by 
women and young girls, 
and he has become widely 
known as the author of 
stories of that character.” 

As to this allegation, 
there was no difference of 
opinion between the De- 
fineator and the plaintiffs. 

The case had a special 
interest because of its 
similarity in certain re- 
spects to the disagree 
ment between Hall Caine 
and the publishers of the 
Lady’s Magazine regard- 
ing the morality of “The 
Eternal City.” 

The precise legal point 
raised by these cases has 
never heen passed upon 
by the courts of either 
country, and the decision 
of the American case has 
established a precedent. 


asserted 
‘“*Eger- 
high 
and 
profes 
or fro- 














The portraits of Agnes and Egerton Cas- 
tle accompanying this note are the best that 
have been made of these writers. 

“The Secret Orchard” has not only been 
a great success in the United States, but it 
was among the five “best-selling” novels in 
Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Halifax, St. 
John, Victoria, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

Mr. Castle is hard at work upon a new 
novel, whose title, as first chosen by him, 
was to be “A Garden of Simples;” but his 
\merican publishers discovered that the 
Scribners had published a book on horticul- 
ture under exactly the same title, so that 
Mr. Castle has abandoned this and is choos- 


ing another. 


* * * 


Robert Barr’s “Effort at Dedication,” in 
his recent novel, ‘““The Victors,”’ was the oc- 
casion of a most interesting dissertation on 
“the great American novel,” in Chronicle 
and Comment, in a recent number of the 
Bookman. 

Mr. Barr asserts that the long-looked-for 
masterpiece can never be written, because 
\merica is so vast, its interests are so vari- 
ous and its activities so far-reaching that 
even Honoré de Balzac, with all his forty or 
sixty volumes, could have done little more 
than draw the outlines of such a civilization. 
had he been born a citizen of the United 
States instead of a citizen of France. 

The editor of the Bookman agrees, in the 
main, with what Mr. Barr has to say, but 
thinks he has “fallen into a quite universal 
error—that when anyone begins to talk of 
the impossibility of the completion of the 
task in question, he does so obviously with 
the idea that such a novel would touch 
upon, illuminate, nay, practically exhaust, 





every phase and side of American life.” 







































































In the Days of the Last American 


John A. Mitchell, whose “Amos Judd” 
proved such a success in its new holiday 
dress at Christmas time, is the editor of 


Life, and an artist of marked ability. 

He has found time in spite of his editor- 
ial work to write a half-dozen books, one of 
‘Amos Judd,” “The Last 


attained a great success. It 


which, besides 
\merican,” has 
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Egerton Castle. 


has been on the market nearly 
and still has a steady sale. 

It is a most delightful little conceit tell- 
ing of the re-discovery of America in the 
year 2951. It is dedicated ‘To the American 
who is more than satisfied with Himself and 
His Country.” 


twelve years, 


* * 


New light on what is meant to be a Chris- 
tian in the last years of the long life of the 
Apostle John is said to be thrown in a 
forthcoming novel written by a hitherto un- 
known American writer, Orton Lisle 

The title of this thrilling and intense work 

“Amor Victor,” and its scene is said to 
be laid principally in Ephesus, though it 
shifts afterwards to Rome. The work is to 
be dedicated “To those who are not afraid 
of the Truth,” and the religious element in 
it is said to be finely conceived and power- 
fully carried out. 
* * * 







Willard N. Clute, the author of 
Ferns in their Haunts,” is a resident of 
Binghamton, N. Y., and the editor of the 
only American publication wholly devoted 
to ferns. 

Mr. Clute has given many years of study 
to his special department of botanical lore, 
and has been wise enough to see that his 
written words have been enabled to appeal 
to the eye through the medium of the won- 
derful illustrations provided for them by the 
artist with whom he associated himself in 
the preparation of his great work on Ameri- 


“Our 








can ferns. 


poetical and yet scientifically cor- 
rect treatment that Mr. William 
W. Stilson has given to the fern 
in its surroundings is shown here 


The author of “Neighbors of 
Field, Wood and Stream,” Dr. 
Morton Grinnell, is an enthusias- 
tic lover of 


in the or- 
nithologi- 
cal atmos- 
phere of 
Audubon 
Park, he 
began to 
take an in- 
terest in 
bird life in 
his’ early 
childhood. 
He collect- 
ed birds 
and eggs, 
and studied 
and wrote 


about his — 


feathery 
friends. He 
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Silvery Spleenwort. 


An example of the 


a 


Nature. Brought up 


Quail's nest and eggs. 












raised wild birds from the nest with 
great success and maintained two 
aviaries, which were his sole care. 
When he entered one of the great 
cages a score or more of birds would 
surround him, some perching on his 
shoulders, and others showing affec- 
tion in various ways 
Dr. Grinnell is a Yale graduate, and 
after receiving his degree of M. D., 
he practiced his profession in New 
York City for eleven years, being offi- 
cially connected with Bellevue Col- 
lege and the New York police depart- 
ment. In 1894 he gave up his profes- 
sion to become a “gentleman farmer.” 4. 
Recent instances of Dr. Grinnell’s 
casual observations of the wild crea- 
tures near his country home are of in- 
terest. In conversation with the 
writer a few weeks ago Dr. Grinnell 
told him of finding a quail’s nest, well 
filled with eggs, at the surprisingly 
late date of the tenth of October. The 
hen bird was sitting on the nest, but 
on close inspection it was discovered 
that she was dead—though the bird 
and eggs were still warm Again, he 
mentioned finding a house wren’s nest in 
an old nest of the Baltimore oriole, and 
a field-mouse’s house in a robin’s nest. 





* * 


Mrs. Ellis Rowan, whose marvelous 
water-color paintings show the flora 
of many interesting parts of the 
world, includ 
ing Australia 
and Porto 
Rico, is a won 







From “Southern 
Wild Flowers.’ 





derfully rapid worker. It is only recently that 
she has attempted to draw with a pen, her 
strong preference having always been for the 
brush; but within a few months she attained 
such proficienc y in the new medium that some 
of her pen-and-ink sketches have been com- ' 
pared to those of the late Hamilton Gibson. = 
Many scores of examples of these are shown 
in her greatest work--‘‘Southern Wild Flow- 
ers and Trees.” 
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The imposing portico of the Auditorium. 
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